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HELP SAVE THE WILD FLOWERS 


AVE you ever noticed how few 

wild flowers there are in the 
woods close to the towns and vil- 
lages? Have you ever asked your- 
telf, why it is necessary to go to the 
ore distant woods to find the choic- 
ést blooms? This is not an acct- 
dent. There is a reason for it. 
i Everyone loves the wild flowers. 
Many of us go to the woods every 
Saturday, as soon as the first warm 
days of spring are here. We watch 
the little plants as they begin to 
waken from their winter sleep. We 
vie with one another in seeing who 
can find the first hepatica or spring 
beauty. 
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There is a feeling of real happi- 
ness, as we behold the spring beau- 
ties, making the field pink with their 
flowers. And our first trillium! How 
our hearts and our feet leap with 
joy as we spy it in the distant woods. 

But what do we do? We rush in 
and pick—arbutus, spring beauties, 
hepaticas, blood root, violets, any- 
thing that is in bloom! Some of us 
pick huge bunches, and not satisfied, 
we dig up the plants by the root, 
wrap them up in our handkerchief, 
to take home with us. As we wander 
deeper into the woods, we find more 
and prettier flowers. Again we pick. 
Soon we have more than we can 
carry. We begin to throw away a 
part of those first picked thus to 
make room for the fresh ones. 

At home we are surprised and dis- 
appointed. The flowers no longer 
look fresh and beautiful. Most of 
them are withered. They have lost 
the charm that impelled us to pluck 
them. Many will not revive and 
those that do are bruised and will 
last only a day or two. We set the 
plants out, but they too are disap- 
pointing. They are not as pretty as 
in the woods. We wonder why. 

If the truth were told, what we 
really enjoyed, was the finding of 
the flowers in their native haunts— 
the seeing of the last year’s reddish 
leaves of the hepatica, peeping out 
from under the dead foliage, with 
the pink, blue, and white blossoms 
turning their heads skyward. 

Should we ever pick flowers? Cer- 
tainly, we may pick them but we 
should exercise judgment. We should 
be careful not to pick all the flowers 
we find. Let us leave some for the 
flower-lovers who come after us. But 
more important than that, we should 
leave plenty for seed. If we take all. 
next year there will be no seedling 
plants and some day we may find the 
woods flowerless. The plants should 
not be taken up by the roots for in 
that way, we remove not only the 
parent plant, but also the seed- 
bearers for the coming year. In 
picking the blossoms great care 
should he exercised not to pull the 
plant up by the root. 

If some one were to come to us to- 
day and tell us, that unless the ruth- 
less picking of flowers ceased, there 
would be no wild flowers in our 
woods next year, we would desist at 
once, but because the extinction is 
eradual, we do not seem to realize 
that the result is the same. 

What more glorious heritage could 
we as Girl Scouts wish, than, to feel 
that we had saved from destruction, 
ever so few of these souls of 
Nature. Inez M. Harinc. 





GOOD NEWS FOR BIRD LOVERS! 


An extract from a letter received 
from Mr. T.. Gilbert Pearson, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, is given below. 
We believe that all Scouts will be 
interested to take advantage of this 
unusual opportunity. 


“We will be able to enroll mem- 
bers of certain organizations as Asso- 
ciate (non-Voting) Members; the fee 
for which will be $1.00 annually. 
We should be glad to have as many 
of the young women enroll as may 
he interested and as their fees are 
received we shall attempt to provide 
them with helpful literature on the 
subject of bird study.” 


ATTENTION! 
New YorK State Scouts 

Girl Scouts in New York State and 
neighboring districts will get a great 
deal of valuable information 
out of stopping at their Public 
Library after a hike to the woods 
and looking over a wonderful new 
book called Wild Flowers of New 
York. 

The book is illustrated with 264 
colored photographs of the flowers, 
taken as they were growing. It makes 
identification of the plants found on 
the hikes very easy and interesting. 

This book is in every public 
library in New York State. 
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A College Commencement Story 





CAST FOR THE PIPER 


for the Cap and Bell Dramatic 

Club threw: Pomeroy Cottage 

into commotion. Practically 
all the freshmen there were seized 
with keenest desires to represent Nat- 
ick College in the commencement 
play. It was quickly noised about 
that most of the seniors considered 
themselves too busy to take part, and 
that left more openings for the first 
year girls. Then, too, the play had 
twenty-four characters which en- 
couraged them to come out. 

“It’s THE PIPER that they’re giv- 
ing,” Flo Knight told the girls. “I 
heard that the coach couldn’t choose 
between that and ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ ” 

“Well, I’m glad she took it,” Lovey 
exclaimed. “Oh, it’s wonderful! All 
about the Pied Piper of Hamelin who 
charmed all the children away from 
the city because the people wouldn’t 
pay him for taking the rats away. 
I saw it given once in the open air 
and it was lovely.” 

“This is to be open air, too,” was 
Margaret Hammon’s contribution. 
As usual, the Bunch was congregated 
before Study hour in the room of the 
Hammon Twins. “They put seats 
down on the hillside out back of the 
gym. I saw a picture of last year’s 
play out there.” 

“And are you going out for a part, 
Twinnie?” asked Glenn Brigden. 

“You bet I am.” The rest of the 
girls, too, expressed their determina- 
tion to become actresses. 

When tryouts came toward the end 
of the week, many times the number 
of girls needed for the case thronged 
the assembly room. Miss Kenyon, 
brought from Boston to direct the 
play, looked aghast at the crowd. 
“Why, this is a regular mass meet- 
ing!” she exclaimed. The only thing 
she could do was to divide the as- 
pirants into groups and try them out 
that way in one of the side rooms. 
She told all of them to look on the 
bulletin board in the morning for the 
results of the elimination. 

It happened that when the divi- 
sions were made for reading the parts, 
the Hammon Twins were separated. 
Gladys went in with the first group 
and was assigned the part of Peter 
the Cobbler, one of the old citizens of 


r l \ HE announcements of tryouts 


By Willis K. Jones 
Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


Hamelin. She was extremely nervous 
and when the girls were dismissed, 
started out with the idea that she 
had made a miserable failure. 

Before she reached the door, Miss 
Kenyon came after her and caught 
her arm. “Walk back across the 
floor,” she ordered. Then, “That 
will be all right. Now wait and read 
again with the next lot.” 

When the next score of girls came 
in, she handed Gladys a book and 
told her to try the part of the Piper, 
the leading character. By this time 
Gladys had lost some of her timidity 
and felt that she had made a more 
creditable showing. 

Margaret, on the other hand, was 
entirely discouraged with the result 
of her attempt. “I didn’t get a chance 
for more than a couple of lines,” she 
mourned “and the director didn’t 
look at me once or even listen to 
me. Guess I’m no actress.” 

So sure was she of her failure that 
she would not believe the girls who 
came to her the next morning with 
the announcement that her name was 
on the list of those to report that 
evening. She, Gladys, and Lovey 
survived of the Bunch, and they, with 
Helen Jordan and one other freshman 
were the only representatives of 
Pomeroy Cottage. 

They talked all day about the play, 
wondering which characters would 
suit them. Then when the first as- 
signment was made, Gladys was told 
to read the Piper’s part. 

After a time she was stopped and 
Helen Jordan was told to continue in 
her place. Then, to her overwhelm- 
ing amazement, Margaret was next 
called upon to read it. As soon as 
she had recovered from her amaze- 
ment, she threw herself into the char- 
acter and read to the best of her 
ability. Several other girls made at- 
tempts at the Piper, as well as the 
other roles, the thirteen men of the 
village, the six women and the five 
children. 

t was about ten o’clock before Miss 

Kenyon dismissed them, explain- 
ing something of the difficulty she 
encountered in selecting the cast, and 
advising all of them to watch the 
bulletin board for the names of those 
whom she wanted to see the follow- 
ing night, Saturday. 


Again the Hammon Twins and 
Lovey survived the cut. Two mem- 
bers of the English department and 
Miss Wood were present as specta- 
tors. It at once developed that 
among the Hammon Twins and Helen 
Jordan lay the chief part. They were 
kept after Miss Kenyon had finished 
with the others. Then the coach 
made them walk up and down, pre- 
tend to play on the pipe and skip 
across the floor. Finally each of 
them read several long speeches 
from the play. This done, they were 
told that the final choice would be 
postponed until after the trials on 
Monday. 

argaret had gone as far as the 

stairs when she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had left her Spanish 
book in the room, having taken it 
there to study while she was wait- 
ing. Telling Gladys to wait, she ran 
back after it. 


There was still a light in the room. 
Just as she raised her hand to open 
the door, she heard the voice of Miss 
Kenyon. “... But I certainly don’t 
know what to do about the Piper. It’s 
hard enough to decide anyway be- 
tween those two girls, but since you 
say they are twins, that makes it 
more difficult. Gladys has the better 
voice, though it was the way she 
walked that first called my attention 
to her. Margaret would make up bet- 
ter as a boy, and she seems surer of 
herself. I guess the only way to 
do, to prevent trouble between sisters, 
will be to cast Miss Jordan as the 
Piper and give it to neither of them.” 


“But either of them, you say, 
would do it better than Helen,” Miss 
Wood remarked. 


Margaret made a noise outside and 
came in. “I left my Spanish book 
here,” she hastened to explain, won- 
dering whether her red cheeks would 
betray the fact that she had been 
eavesdropping. When she had re- 
covered the book and with her sister 
was walking toward Pomeroy Cot- 
tage, she was very thoughtful and 
serious. She had a big problem be- 
fore her. 

During the whole of Sunday it oc- 
cupied her mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. Several times Gladys, 
seeing her day dreaming, inquired 
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whether she was sick, but Margaret 
stoutly asserted that she was per- 
fectly well. 

It was not until Monday that she 
made up her mind what she ought to 
do. It meant a big sacrifice. Yet it 
was apparently the only thing to do 
if her sister was to have the part. 

She took nobody into her confi- 
dence. After supper she used the 
telephone a few moments, then she 
hunted up Lovey, asking her to take 
Gladys and go over, since she ex- 
pected to be busy for a short time 
and did not want to make them late. 
After that, she went back to her room 
and with a sober face attacked the 
next day’s history lesson. 

It was two hours before Gladys 
came in. “Where were you?” she 
demanded, even before she threw off 
her coat. “I was coming after you 
but Miss Kenyon kept me busy al- 
most all the time. Helen didn’t get 
much chance at the Piper.” 

“TI told Miss Kenyon that I wasn’t 
coming over because I couldn’t be 
in the play.” 

Gladys looked at her sister. “You 
did? What for? Oh, I know. To 
give me a better chance. But that 
won't work. Then I'll resign, too, 
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and tell her you’re much better than 
I am.” 


oer 


‘hat don’t do me any good. 
You'll just be giving Helen Jor- 
dan the part. No I'll tell you what 
to do. You learn that part, if you 
get it, and I’ll help you all I can. 
You see Ill be busy anyway this 
spring with track. Since basket ball 
is over, you are free. You keep up 
our reputation in dramatics.” 


She would hear of no other way. 
When next day the final cast was an- 
nounced her scheme had worked. 
Gladys Hammon’s name was opposite 
the Piper. She had won the prin- 
cipal role. Of course there was much 
talk around Natick College because a 
freshman was given the star part, 
but apparently Miss Kenyon paid no 
attention to it. She only started re- 
hearsals and made the girls begin 
learning their lines. 


Gladys almost lived in her copy 
of the play. It was in her mind all 
the time. Once at table when her 
neighbor, trying to be pompous said, 


“I do not know,” Gladys startled them 


all by turning fiercely. “Do you 
take me for the Devil?” which was 
the speech in the third act called 
for by that cue. 


And Margaret was just as much 
interested in the play and in Glady’s 
acting. Every evening when les- 
sons were studied, she would hold 

the manuscript, giving 
Gladys her cue. Indeed 
soon she knew the play 
almost as well as did her 


She would hold the manuscript, giving Gladys her cue 





sister. Occasionally she would at- 
tend the rehearsals, sitting in the 
back of the room and watching the 
efficient way the director whipped the 
players into form. 


When those other evenings came 
and Gladys went off alone to practice, 
Margaret often found it very hard to 
get her mind on her books and fight 
off the twinges of jealousy which 
would come in spite of her efforts. 
It seemed as if Gladys had the best 
things always. She had been fresh- 
man basketball captain, while Mar- 
garet, in spite of the hard work she 
put in at running practice, was afraid 
she could not even make the track 
team. And here was Gladys with the 
chief part in the commencement play 
which would be given before hun- 
dreds of visitors. But Margaret reso- 
lutely put those jealous thoughts 
away, and did her best to see that her 
sister was freed from all worry and 
given chance to fit herself for her 
part. 


Then came examination week with 
its terror, and finally, work, over, the 
girls prepared to start for their 
homes. Of the freshmen, only those 
with a share in the commencement 
exercises and those who were guests 
of seniors were allowed to remain at 
Natick. The others had to leave and 
give up their rooms to the returning 
alumnae and visitors. But Margaret, 
by special arrangement was permitted 
to stay with her sister. 


By now the out of door stage was 
ready. Amid the shrubbery of the 
back-ground several scenery houses 
had been erected, and the cast was 
holding long practices for the per- 
formance on Wednesday. 


After the dress rehearsal on Mon- 
day evening, Miss Kenyon announced 
herself satisfied with the work of the 
actresses and suggested a rest over 
the next day so that none would go 
stale. The Hammon Twins took ad- 
vantage of the holiday, in spite of 
the threatening weather, to go canoe- 
ing. Far up the river they went and 
in an out-of-the way place decided 
to bathe. Soon they were splashing 
in the water and enjoying a delight- 
ful time. 


All the time, however, the sky 
grew darker, until warned by the 
heavy clouds, they decided to start 
for college. They paddled as hard 
as they could, but were still a long 
way from Natick when the tremend- 
ous storm burst. The wind whipped 
up the waves so that they were afraid 
to stay on the water. The only thing 
to do was to leave the canoe on the 
shore and strike overland for college, 














By this time it was very dark. 
They had no idea where they were 
or of the direction to go. Under 
the driving rain and guided by the 
incessant flashes, they plodded their 
way across fields, wading through 
swamps and climbing fences. Dirty 
and tired they finally reached a road 
and discovered their whereabouts. By 
that time it was after midnight, but 
wearily they trudged on, reaching 
Pomeroy Cottage a little after one. 

The hot water had been used up, 
so they bathed as well as they could 
and, worn out, they crawled shivering 
into bed. 

t was nearly ten o'clock the next 

morning when Gladys awoke with 
a headache and a tender throat. Her 
voice, as she tried to speak to her 
sister, was a hoarse whisper. The 
sound brought the other twin out of 
bed in an instant and sent both of 
them hurrying to the college phy- 
sician as soon as they were dressed. 

After one glance into the inflamed 
throat, Dr. John shook his head. 
“Laryngitis, I’m afraid. You better 
go to bed.” 

“Bed?” Gladys gasped in a raucous 
whisper. “Impossible! Why, I’m in 
the play tonight.” 

“Well, we might paint it and try 
bezoin inhalations. Perhaps you'll 
be better by then, but you'll not be 
able to talk much.” 

“But, Doctor John,” Margaret 
protested, “She’s the leading char- 
acter.” 

“Not with that larynx. She could- 
n’t be heard beyond the first row of 
the auditorium. Her words will be 
smothered in there.” 

“But the play isn’t in the audi- 
torium. It’s out of doors.” 

“Worse and worse. No night air 
on that throat or you'll be liable to 
all kinds of trouble, young lady.” 

“But what can we do?” Margaret 
demanded. 

“You'll have to postpone the play 
or find a substitute to play her part.” 

“That’s it!” croaked Gladys. “You 
take it, Midge. You know the part 
as well as I do. You'll have to do 
it. Nobody need know there’s any- 
thing wrong. Then after the play 
I’ll tell Miss Kenyon.” 

Margaret shook her head decidedly. 
“You'll have to take the part. If 
they postpone it a day, she can be in 
it tomorrow, can’t she, Doctor John?” 

The college physician looked 
doubtful. “Perhaps she'll be able to 
do something in a day or two, but 
laryngitis doesn’t go away so easily. 
It may take from three to five days 
to clear it up.” 

“No, Midge. This might be an 
awkward predicament. but you can 
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fix it. Come on, we'll see Miss Ken- 
yon and tell her.” 

The dramatic coach was dubious 
when she heard the news. She real- 
ized that it was at best a makeshift, 


‘and she doubted the ability of Mar- 


garet to go on at the last moment. 
Rather than give up the play, how- 
ever, or postpone it indefinitely, she 
finally agreed to risk it, but insisted 
on calling an extra rehearsal that 
afternoon. 

Then, struck by a sudden idea, 
Gladys suggested that they say noth- 
ing to the rest of the cast for fear 
they would lose confidence, and Miss 
Kenyon agreed that it might be best. 

Margaret got through the rehearsal 
some way, although she could see 
by Miss Kenyon’s expression that she 
was not altogether pleased with the 
result. The other actresses, worried 
over their own parts and over the ap- 
proaching performance, did not seem 
to notice the substitute. After re- 
hearsal the Hammon Twin went to 
her room and pored over the lines, 
scarcely pausing for a bite of supper. 
There she stayed until time for the 
play. The sight of the disappoint- 
ment in Gladys’ face, as Margaret put 
on the Piper’s costume, weakened her 
determination but Gladys threw her 
arms around her sister and wished 
her lots of success as she left. 

The soft balmy night air of June 
hung over Natick campus when the 
orchestra began the overture and the 
curtain was drawn aside on the first 
act. The citizens of Hamelin had 
gathered in the market place to see 
the miracle play. Amid the comic 
by-play of the townfolk Margaret got 
ready for her first entrance. She 
felt rather sleepy. Her hands were 
trembling, and she realized how nerv- 
ous she was. Yet, when all cried, 
“The Piper!” she stepped out, re- 
moved the animal head that had 
masked her, and said her opening 
speech. 


“Three days of rest. your worship, 
you have had. 

The rats are gone; even to the nether- 
most tail.” 


It was for the honor of the Hammon 
Twins. She had to live up to their 
reputation for “fixing things.” 

nd now strangely enough, she felt 

no nervousness. As she had so 
often watched her sister do, she car- 
ried on her part, dropping more and 
more into her role as the play prog- 
ressed and she gained confidence. 
The lines came when she wanted 
them. Not more than once or twice 
did she falter, and then some other 
player picked up the speech and :car- 
ried on the action. 
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t the end of the first act when 

she had piped the children away 
from the village, Miss Kenyon was 
waiting for her in the wings and con- 
gratulated her, but Margaret knew 
that the hardest scenes were still be- 
fore her, the sad parts, the dramatic 
parts. Yet somehow she was not 
afraid. She had, by her generosity 
given up her opportunity to act, and 
then, by mere fortune had been given 
another chance. It was for her to 
make the most of it. 

And so the play went on, scene 
by scene, while the responsive audi- 
ence, now in laughter, now in a hush 
near to tears, followed the story. 
Finally, with a last glance at the 
children who had been restored to 
their mothers and fathers, the Piper 
bade them farewell. 


“Goodbye—There’s so much piping 
left to do— 
I must be off and pipe.” 


The curtains came together and the 
play was over. Before the orchestra 
played a note, the coach rushed onto 
the stage and hugged Margaret. 
“Fine!” she cried. “Oh, it was fine! 
You did it beautifully.” 

Before she knew it, the girls at the 
curtains, in response to the clapping 
of the spectators, drew the curtains 
aside. They realized how much Miss 
Kenyon had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the play and wanted to give 
the audience a chance to see the coach. 
But until the stage was fully visible 
again, the director knew nothing 
about it. Then she turned to see the 
spectators. 

“It is only fair to let yoy in on 
a secret,” she announced to the crowd 
of people outside. “We had to make 
one change in the program, one that 
not even the cast knows about. In- 
stead of Miss Gladys Hammon in the 
part of Piper, I was compelled at the 
last moment because of illness to sub- 
stitute her sister, Miss Margaret 
Hammon. With only one rehearsal 
she went in to fill the chief place in 
the play, and has succeeded to the 
extent which you witnessed this even- 
ing. Her college, and especially her 
classmates, ought to be proud of her.” 

There was a fresh round of ap- 
plause. And as the curtains closed 
again and the blushing Hammon 
Twin tried to hide herself in her em- 
barrassment, from the few freshman 
who had stayed to Commencement 
and who were in the audience came 
the same yell with which they had 
honored her sister when she had cap- 
tained the winning basketball team. 

“She’s all right! . . . Who’s all 
right?” Then, in a crescendo roar, 
“Margaret Hammon’s all right!” 

THE END 





ATTENTION! 


ee OTH—ER! Mother,” 

sang out Louise as she 

danced up the stairs, 

two steps at a_ time. 
“Mother, what do you know, we're 
going to have a real drum and 
bugle corps, like the one I saw at the 
rally in Staunton, twenty bugles and 
all—and I’m going to try for drum 
major!” 

Mrs. Lawrence laid her sewing 
down in her lap and gazed at her 
daughter. Louise had perched on the 
broad cretonne arm of a wing chair 
and was swinging her feet to and 
fro as she talked. “We voted for it 
this afternoon. We want to organ- 
ize and practice hard so as to be 
ready for a Girl Scout concert at the 
town hall in June. Miss Fullerton 
says we can do it. Most of the 
sirls can get bugles or drums. Only 
three in both troops want to try 
out for major. I'd love it, think 
Mother, it would give you such a 
thrilly feeling and——” 

“Who are the other aspirants?” 
interrupted Mrs. Lawrence who knew 
of old Louise’s power of narrative. 

“Oh, Caroline Way. She 
she'd never be any good at bugling, 
but she'd sort of like to swing 
a stick around. ‘Then there's 
Joan Burnham, the girl who moved 
here last fall. Her grandfather was 
a drum major once. She’s heard him 
tell about it and she’d like to be one. 
Miss Fullerton said all three of us 
might try out, then in a month she’d 
appoint some judges to choose the 
best one. The other girls are going 
to start bugie lessons right off.” 

“Joan Burnham—, is she the girl 
who lives over in that little white 
gabled house on Maple Street?” 

“Yes, she joined Troop B about 
three weeks ago. I don’t know her 
very well. She hasn’t attended 
school regularly on account of her 
little lame sister. When she does 
come she always hurries home—to 
help, I suppose. But the girls like 
her, even if she is quiet and hard to 
get acquainted with.” 

Just then the front door slammed, 
announcing the arrival of Louise’s 
father. ‘The whole story was again 





says 


retold with much enthusiastic detail, 
and this time with dramatic illustra- 
tion. 

“Look, Dad. Can’t you just pic- 
ture me!” Louise cried gaily as she 
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A Girl Scout Story 
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changed her quick natural motions 
to a severe military bearing and 
strode firmly to the center of the 
room. She swung around on her 
heels. “At—tention!” with a flour- 
ish she brandished a pencil baton. 
“Bugles play!” the command shot 
forth sharply. Slender, graceful as 
a young tree, the girl stood there. 
Anyone would excuse the pride 
which shone forth from the eyes of 
her father and mother. 

“Daddy,” she begged, seating her- 
self on his knee, “do you remember 
that friend of yours, Mr. Hutchins, 
who was drum major in that parade 
we saw last year in Staunton? Don’t 
you suppose I could go to town and 
take lessons from him? Just a few, 
two or three, to get the theory and 
technique of conducting.” 

It was soon settled. Within the 
next hour a telephone call to the city, 
ten miles away, had reached Major 
Hutchins. Louise was to begin her 
lessons in three days’ time. 

Throughout the town, at school 
and Scout meetings, excitement ran 
high. In two days bugles and drums 
had been purchased. Henceforth, all 
afternoon and evening weird sounds 
issued from all parts of the town. 
There came sharp, brassy bursts and 
blasts, and halting, irregular drum 
beats which made the townspeople 
shrug their shoulders and explain, 
“That’s the Girl Scouts. A _ bugle 
and drum corps in the making! May 
it be soon made!” 

ouise’s first lesson with Major 

Hutchins was full of interest. As a 
Spanish War veteran, and a member 
of the Sons of Veterans’ organization 
he had served efficiently in the ca- 
pacity of drum major at the city’s 
celebrations for the past quarter 
century. He was most able to in- 
struct in the skill of such leadership. 
The first lesson was for the greater 
part given over to instruction in the 
manner of handling the baton, the 
muscles brought into play in the use 
of it, and the proper carriage and 
posture of the body. At first the 
Major was inclined to treat the whole 
affair as a sort of joke—this slip of a 


girl wanting to become a drum 
major! He was woefully ignorant 


of Scout matters. But as Louise’s 
seriousness of purpose impressed it- 
self' on him his whole opinion 
changed until he too became as in- 








PLAY! 


After the lesson she 
lingered, telling him of the Girl 
Scouts, and especially of her troop, 
its work and its aim. 

At recess the next day Louise 


terested as she. 


learned that Caroline Way had 
dropped out of the competition and 
had already bought a drum. “I 
want to learn to drum,” Carrie ex- 
plained. “It’ll be much more fun. 
Besides, this summer I’m going to 
take lessons on ‘traps’ so as to play 
with Tom and Jack. We're planning 
an orchestra.” Carrie’s brother Tom 
played the piano in movie style and 
her cousin Jack was no mean fid- 
dler. 
“That'll leave only Joan for you 
to work against,” Caroline added, 
“and she hasn’t a show. All the 
girls say you'll get it. Joan’s a good 
kid, but she hasn’t the pep that you’ve 
got. Anyway, Mary Downs said she 
heard Miss Fullerton say that you’d 
probably be the drum major.” 
ouise’s heart thrilled at the words 
although they gave her somehow an 
uncomfortable, mean feeling of gos- 


sip. The better girl for the place 
would win—but not without real 


work and practice. It would not be 
honor for natural ability alone, al- 
though Louise felt that that would 
enter into the contest. At any rate, 
whoever won, it would not be too 
late for the other to become a bugler 
or drummer, for by the time the 
drum major was chosen, instruction 
in the bugling and the drumming 
ranks would be only begun. Then 
there would be constant practice 
until the exhibition in June. 

The next few weeks were busy ones 
for Louise. Term examinations nearly 
swamped her. Louise had to work 
to maintain her Honor Roll stand- 
ard for the shining college goal 
ahead. Immediately after school 
each day she hastened home for a 
fifteen minute practice of the move- 
ments and twists that Major Hutch- 
ins had taught her. Then after 
supper, when her father had ended 
his first attack on the evening paper 
she repeated the performance for his 
benefit, with her mother supplying 
all drum and bugle effects on the 
piano. In the music cabinet Louise 
had found a book of war songs, and 
every night after that passers by the 
Lawrence house heard through the 
closed windows the stirring notes of 

















some war march or bugle song. Dad 
‘whistled an accompaniment and at 
times even forgot himself and sang, 
“You can’t get em up, 
You can’t get ’em up, 
You can’t get ’em up, in the morn- 
ing!” 

As Louise stood there, wielding the 
baton with sure, steady strokes to 
the call of Assembly or Taps, there 
appeared ever before her eyes the pic- 
ture of a tall, slim figure in a similar 
attitude before a great audience, or 
marching through black lines of peo- 
ple. Sometimes in her ears sounded 
a host of drums and bugles all re- 
sponding to her commands. Oh— 
she would work, she would practice 
hard to become drum major of 
Troops A and B. 

Not once during the weeks of prac- 
tice did Louise see Joan. Each was 
following a different course in school 
so they did not meet in classes. Only 
once did she hear of her—and this 
time also from Caroline who often 
met her on the way to and from 
school. Joan had confided that she 
was entering the contest only to 
please her grandfather, and her little 
lame sister. She realized she was 
playing a losing game against Louise 
and her professional lessons. For a 
second Louise was sorry for Joan. It 
didn’t seem quite fair, and yet—why 
wasn’t it? The contest was open to 
anyone. It could not be a one-sided 
victory, for they were both really 
working for the honor. 

On the day of the try-out Louise 
took her baton to school to be in 
readiness to start to the city for her 
last lesson. The Scouts, much in- 
terested in the gay stick with its mili- 
tary appearance, clamored for an 
exhibition. So after school, Louise 
rehearsed her “act.” The small 
group gazed at her, in their eyes deep 
awe and respect for things military. 
They applauded vigorously. Louise 
was a favorite among them. 

Unknown to them all Miss Fullon- 
ton, Scout Captain of Troop A, had 
observed the whole performance 
from a side corridor. She took 
notice of Louise’s fine carriage, her 
confident commands, and in her heart 
burned pride for the bugle and drum 
corps which was to be. 

Louise returned from the city about 
4. o'clock. She had just settled down 
to an algebra problem for the next 
day when her mother called, 
“Louise dear, if you're not too 
busy, run over to Mrs. Willowby’s 
for that one-piece dress pattern. I 
want to start on your new gingham 
to-night. Cut cross-lots through the 
Vaughn estate. It’s much quicker.” 

Glad of any excuse to postpone a 
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“Do it again, Joan,” 


detested algebra problem, Louise 
pulled on her heavy white sweater 
with its blue letter, hard won in 
basketball, and started out the back 
door. “Please have supper early, 
mother,” she called back. “You 
know it’s my big night to-night.” 

Across the street she went and onto 
the path running through the vacant 
field opposite. All outdoors was 
flooded with the warm red glow of 
the late afternoon sun. The short 
grass in the path showed green. The 
breeze sang of spring. Spring sang 
in Louise’s heart. “Tonight! To- 
night!” the words re-echoed to the 
tune of bugle notes. The call of the 
frogs in the field swamp was blended 
into a drum corps accompaniment. 
Along the path she marched, be- 
hind her a fairy corps of buglers, all 
alike inspired by the realization of 
a new spring, new life, and the joy 
of being alive and full of action. 
she was a born leader. 

She crossed another street, and con- 
tinued through the back gate of the 
Vaughn estate and along the shadow 
of a high hedge which separated the 
estate from the back yards of the 
houses on the next street. The 
Vaughn estate had been vacant for 
so long that no one paid attention to 
the “Private Property” sign. Here 
her day dream ended. She stop- 
ped in the middle of an upward stroke 
of an imaginary baton. Through the 
hedge she saw the form of a girl in 
a wheel chair, a little girl in a bright 
red sweater. “Hurry, Joan,” the 
child cried to someone within the 
house. 

That must be Joan’s little lame 





said the little girl 


sister, thought Louise. She was a 
sweet little thing. It must be hard 
for her to stay at home so much. 
She ought to go for rides—ah—the 
Scouts. She would suggest it at the 
next meeting. Several of the girls 
might get the use of a machine for an 
afternoon. At least they might call 
on her and take her books and games. 
Later they could go and play for her. 
Play!—with Louise as Leader! A 
queer, questioning feeling interrup- 
ted her philanthropic state of 
mind. She hurried on. 

As quickly as possible she did her 
mother’s errand and turned back. 
Something seemed to draw her back 
to Joan’s yard. There was the sound 
of voices. Entirely unconscious of 
eavesdropping she peeped through 
the hedge, trying to keep hereslf un- 
seen. Joan was standing in front of 
her sister. On a garden bench nearby 
sat their old veteran grandfather. 


“Do it again, Joan,” said the little 
girl in the chair. “I think you 
ought to—just once. I'll sing.” 
She started to hum Yankee Doodle. 
Joan stood at attention. With the 
handle of a croquet mallet for a baton 
she directed an imaginary bugle 
corps. The grandfather also stood 
at attention, going through the move- 
ments with Joan, and suggesting here 
and there. Louise stood tense, almost 
rigid. Joan’s movements were crude, 
a little clumsy, yet her face was 
radiant, intent. With her superior 
professional knowledge Louise could 
judge fairly Joan’s performance. She 
realized it would compare in no wise 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE JOHN GILPIN TWINS 


T was a hot afternoon in late 
June and the quiet little village 
basked in the heat. The leaves 
on the big elm trees that shaded 

the streets, were motionless and even 
the vine-covered porchs were de- 
serted, for their owners were still 
inside the cool dark recesses of their 
homes. 

Dr. Howe came chug-chugging 
down the road in his rattling bat- 
tered car and stopped in front of one 
of the white-painted, green-shuttered 
houses. Taking his bag with him he 
went up the flag stone walk to the 
house. He was a busy, over-worked 
man for he had the health of the 
entire community and surrounding 
country-side on his stooped shoul- 
ders. 

Peering neighbors watching behind 
protecting curtains nodded their 
heads and announced to each other, 
“Poor Miss Peters must be having 
another ill turn. There goes Doc- 
tor Howe. I suppose he will be in 
their quite a spell.” 

But neighbors were not the only 
ones to discover the doctor’s where- 
abouts and speculate on the length 
of his visit. For down the same 
roadway idled his twin sons—Frank 
and Arthur. 

They were looking “for something 
to do.” There had been a shower 
earlier in the day and they skipped 
pebbles lazily across the puddles as 
they sauntered along. It was dread- 
fully dull. Every thing they wanted 
to do had been promptly repulsed 
by their Aunt Delia. 

“No, indeed, boys,” she had told 
them emphatically at dinner. “I 
never in the world would let you go 
swimming in the river. Your father 
isn’t here and your mother is away 
at your grandmother’s and I intend 
to turn you over to her safe and 
sound in body .and limb when she 
returns.” 

“Aw, Aunt Delia,” they begged, 
“come on, be a good sport! Mother 
won't care. She'd let us go.” 

“I said, no, boys, and that is 
enough. When your mother is here 
she can do as she sees fit—but I 
put my foot down and that’s the 
end.” She pursed up her lips and 
looked sternly at them over her spec- 
tacles. 

So with groans and sighs they had 
gone outside. There the tall tree by 
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the shed invited them enticingly and 
they conceived the brilliant idea of 
climbing to the end of one of the 
limbs and then, swinging back and 
forth, suddenly to drop off to the shed 
roof. It was a delightful sensation, 
they knew from past experience—so 
they instantly suited the thought to 
the deed. 

The motion of the swaying 
branches was exhilerating and their 
swim disappointment was forgotten, 
when “tap-tap-tap” came Aunt Delia’s 
thimble on the window pane and 
emphatic shakes of the head showed 
her complete disapproval. Then she 
motioned decidedly with her hands 
for them to come down—so with 
defiant mutterings and imprecations 
they went slowly and unhappily out 
of the yard and down the street. 

Suddenly they saw their father 
stop his car in front of the Peter’s 
house and go inside. 

“Frank,” Arthur seized his brother 
by the arm and hissed impressively, 
“I have an idea.” 

“It won’t do any good if you 
have,” Frank responded, gloomily. 
“What use is it to have ideas if 
Aunt Delia knocks ’em all in the 
head!” 

“Well, she doesn’t need to know 
a thing about this. It will be great.” 

“All right.” Frank’s tone was 
still pessimistic. “Out with it.” 

“See Dad’s car? He’s in there 
at old lady Peters. I bet she’s hav- 
ing another spell and he will be in 
there for an hour or so. You know 
he always is when she calls him.” 

“What of it? I don’t see where 
we come in,” Frank retorted. 

“Listen then, you old wet- 
blanket” Arthur jibed. “Let’s take 
the old car for a run ourselves. Dad 
will never mind, I know. We'll ride 
around a bit and then be back in- 
side of an hour and leave it all 
ready for him.” 

“Gee! some scheme!” Frank’s face 
lighted up. “You don’t suppose he’d 
mind?” 

“Aw, no. You know how Dad is, 
you know he doesn’t believe in being 
too hard on us boys. I heard him 
telling Aunt Delia that last night 
after supper when she was jumping 
on us for getting rugs wet in the 
living room when we accidentally 
turned the hose in through the win- 
dow.” 


“Yep, that’s so,” Frank admitted. 
“All right, then, come on.” 

In spite of their assurance and 
courage they looked carefully at the 
Peter’s cottage and then up and 
down the street. So they crossed 
over boldly and got into the car. 
Not a soul was in sight. 

“T’ll drive first, Frank, and then 
you can have your turn,” Arthur 
announced, taking his seat at the 
wheel. 


He pushed the starter and the car 
moved, gradually picking up speed 
as he shifted the gears. 

“Say, boy, this.is the life!” he 
grinned, triumphantly, and waved a 
patronizing hand to a group of his 
envious friends on the corner. 

“I bet Bill and the other boys 
wish they were us!” Frank exulted. 

“You’ve said something,” Arthur 
agreed. “Come on, let’s run over to 
Pemberton—it’s only five miles and 


it’s cool and shady, too. I guess we 
can make it. Isn't this breeze 
great.” 

“All right, then,” Frank said. 


“You can drive over and then let 
me drive back. Make her speedy, 
boy!” 

“We'd better not go too fast, 
though,” Arthur cautioned. “We 
wouldn’t want anything to happen— 
Dad wouldn’t like it.” 

verything went splendidly. The 

little machine responded to every 
touch and the swift run through the 
cool, wooded road was both exhiler- 
ating and calming. Both boys felt 
once more that life was worth living 
and not just a dull, drab, common- 
place existence. 

At Pemberton they stopped at a 
drugstore and nonchalantly dis- 
posed of two ice cream sodas apiece. 
Then they examined the gasoline 
tank and the oil can—everything 
seemed all right there. 

A group of admiring boys watched 
every move closely, but in a studied 
and aloof manner they ignored the 
onlookers and conversed solely with 
each other. 

“Well, my boy,” Frank addressed 
his brother grandeloquently, “it’s 
about time we got the old boat 
started again. Don’t you think so?” 

“Right you are,” was Arthur’s 














grave response. “Don’t forget we 
have to keep that appointment.” 

Frank climbed into the driver’s 
seat with Arthur at his side. As the 
door slammed shut it rang resound- 
ingly with a hollow, unsubstantial 
and tiny sound. 

“Huh! It’s only a Tin Lizzie. 
They’re not so much!” One of the 
Pemberton idlers sneered. 

“Yah, but that’s more than you've 
got!” Arthur leaned out to answer 
derisively. “I’d hate to live in this 
old town anyway.” 

“Just plain jealous!” Frank added. 

They left PemBerton behind and 
turned again toward the home 
stretch. 

“Let’s not go back the same way, 
Arthur.” Frank proposed. “We can 
go down the road and take the other 
way that comes in by the hills.” 

“Sure, that’s fine,” Arthur agreed. 

They turned down the next cross 
roads at the right and leaving the 
woods behind them followed the 
winding way that bordered the high 
pasture lands. The delicious tangy 
odors of pine and the pungency of 
the sun-kissed meadows and uplands 
filled their nostrils. 

“Say. Frank, stop a minute. Let’s 
get some of those flowers for Mother. 
She comes home tomorrow and we’ll 
have a fine surprise for her.” 

Arthur pointed to clumps of wild 
roses and graceful, nodding colum- 
bine hiding in the fence corners. 

“And there’s a lot of sweet fern, 
too,” Frank added, stopping the car. 

They filled the tonneau with heaps 
of greenery and brilliant blossoms, 
then they climbed -in again. 

“Mother will love “em, I know she 
will. I hope they won't fade.” 
Arthur said, doubtfully. 

“Well, look at the time, will you!” 
Frank started in surprised dismay. 
“We'll have to hit it up if we ex- 
pect to get back in time for Dad.” 


“Whew!” Arthur whistled as his 
eye followed Frank’s. “Ill say we 
will.” 


The automobile leaped forward 
and flew over the ground. The 
woods and upland pastures receded 
rapidly from view and the little vil- 
lage nestling at the foot of the hills 
appeared in the distance. One long 
steep incline and then at the bottom 
—home. 

“We'll make it now, all right,” 
Frank breathed, thankfully. “I hope 
Dad hasn’t left Peters yet.” 

“T don’t believe he has. But be 
careful. Frank, this is a pretty steep 
gerade,” Arthur warned, as_ they 
reached the abrupt slope and slide 
down over the crest. 
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Frank braced his feet on the brakes 
and shut off the power and the auto- 
mobile started cautiously down the 
hill. But to his consternation and 
in spite of every effort it gradually 
speeded up and went faster and 
faster. The mud left from the 
morning’s rain was churned into 
pellets which liberally bespattered 
both car and boys. 

“What are you doing, Frank.” 
Arthur cried in dismay as the swiftly 
moving machine rocked from side to 
side and bounded into the air over 


the hummocks and __ thank-you- 
marms. 
“Gosh! I don’t know what's the 


matter,” Frank gasped, clutching the 
wheel for dear life and stepping 
with all his force on the brakes in 
front of him. “I can’t stop it.” 

“You'd better let me drive,” 
Arthur yelled in his ear. 

“No, don’t you dare touch it!” 
Frank screamed back at him. “We'll 
sure smash up if we try to change 
now. 

“What will we do if we meet any- 
one?” Arthur shouted, grabbing the 
sides of the car frantically. 

“Keep still!” Frank answered, 
wildly. “Don’t even think of such a 
thing.” 


ll 


Down the hill, with ever increas- 
ing momentum, rocked and careened 
the doctor’s car, while two white 
faced boys crouched on the front seat. 
Every bolt and screw groaned and 
rattled as the four wheels hit the 
ground and then Jeaped into the air. 

s they reached the foot and struck 

the long level stretch df the valley 
both boys uttered sighs of relief. 
Frank gave the steering wheel a quick 
jerk to escape a deep gully in the 
road but the front wheels had already 
struck it and as the car swerved in 
response to his touch something 
snapped and the wheel turned round 
and round uselessly in his hands. 

“Golly!” He turned a pale and 
ashen face to Arthur, “The steering 
rod’s busted.” 

“Whee!” Arthur’s 
stifily formed the words. 
stop her!” 

“IT can’t do a thing, Arthur,” 
Frank cried. “The car’s going so 
blooming fast that if it strikes any- 
thing it will be good night all right 
for us—not to mention the machine.” 

“Here’s hope she keeps on going 
straight then,” he answered, with a 
worried eye on the road ahead. “If 
I see anyone coming, I'll yell at 
them to get out of the way.” 


white lips 
“Can't you 





A howling excited mob followed closely behind the shouting boys 
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“All right,” Frank shouted, still 
clutching the useless wheel. 

The car semed possessed of a wild 
demon. It still flew along with un- 
believable speed following the ruts 
on one side of the road and then, 
leaping madly in the air, jumped 
without an instant’s warning to the 
other. r 

Far ahead the boys spied a horse 
and buggy driven by a calico gowned 
and sunbonneted farmer’s wife. 

“Oh, look what’s coming,” groaned 
Frank in consternation. 

Grabbing the side of the fast 
traveling car with one hand, Arthur 
rose to his feet and yelling like a 
maniac, waved his cap in his hand 
motioning her frantically to give 
them room. 

“Runaway car. 
he screamed. 

The placid old horse ambling 
slowly along stopped short in his 
tracks on seeing the apparition and 
then with a snort swiftly sidestepped 
and yanked the buggy and the horror 
stricken woman up the side of the 
steep bank, leaving the road clear 
for the runaways. 

As they flew by Arthur saw the 
wild eyed horse carvoting on his hind 
legs while his driver alternately 
jerked the reins and slapped them up 
and down on his_ back. The last 
fleeting glimpse wa’ of a rejuvenated 
plodder doing his best to climb the 
telegraph pole. 

“IT bet he used to be a circus 
horse,” was Arthur’s fascinated com- 
ment. 

Along at the left on the outskirts 
of the village stood the large and im- 
posing house of the postmaster. A 
driveway went in from the road on 
one side and encircling the house 
came out farther on. No sooner did 
the speeding monster strike those 
beaten tracks than it unexpectedly 
veered off and tore madly up the 
driveway. 

Unwittingly one of the boys in the 
excitement had kicked the switch on 
and the engine was in full opera- 
tion—but the broken steering gear 
still remained inert. 

The postmaster’s family was 
calmly playing croquet on the lawn 
when the wild car went hippety-hip 
up the driveway and around the 
house, with its occupants shouting 
and whooping. For a second it 
seemed as though it would leave its 
course and careen after the players 
who screamed wildly and scattered in 
every direction calling down curse on 
the heads of “those two pesky Howe 
boys.” 

Alarmed though they were, the 
sight of the fugitives flinging aside 
their croquet mallets is desperation 


Runaway car,” 
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convulsed the boys and by the time 
they were back on the village street 
they were limp with laughter. 

A number of the ladies returning 
from a sewing circle meeting, stiff 
and proper and dignified, were 
abruptly startled into shrill cries and 
rapid scattering by the approach of 
the speeding demon—a cross between 
a miniature tank and an ungovern- 
able aeroplane manned by howling 
dervishes. Skirts were lifted high 
above scudding shoe tops as their 
shrieking owners fled for safety. 

Men ran out in front of them wav- 
ing their arms frantically up and 
down, but as the unruly monster bore 
down on them with its horn honking 
incessantly, they beat a swift and 
disorderly retreat back to doorways 
or any other available place of 
safety. 

“They must think it is a horse that 
they can stop by yelling, whoa!” 
Arthur howled with laughter. 

“TI wish the thing would stop but 
it’s awfully funny,” Frank cried. 

With uncanny intelligence the car 
would leap up on to the sidewalk 
bearing down upon a panic stricken 
croup and then abruptly dash off on 
to the street again. 

In front of the fire engine house 
stood the carpenter’s horse used 
in the little village for work and con- 
flagrations. At present he was 
hitched to the lumber wagon but 
when he heard the clatter, and the 
jiggling honking demon flew by the 
thought a fire was in progress and 
started fiercely down the street in the 
wake of the machine. 

Some good guardian angel was 
working overtime that afternoon, but 
just as gasping onlookers shuddered 
and waited for what seemed an in- 
evitable collision with a fence or 
tree, its crazy intelligence swerved it 
over in the opposite direction. 

Doctor Howe walked out of the 
Peters’ door just as the cavalcade 
came in sight. A howling excited 
mob followed closely behind the 
shouting boys in the runaway car 
and the snorting, galloping fire horse 
attached to the bumping lumber 
wagon. 

Heads were thrust out of doors and 
windows and the original John Gil- 
pin himself had no more wild a 
ride or more curious and apprehen- 
sive an audience than had the twelve 
vear old Howe twins. 

“What in the world!” cried the 
doctor, in amazement and terror. 

Then quickly realizing what had 
happened to the mechanism he rushed 
to the sidewalk and as the car ap- 
roached, made a megaphone of his 
hands and shouted to the boys: “Turn 


off your juice, boys. Shut off the 
power.” 

With a startled glance Arthur 
turned the switch again and soon the 
machine like a weary runner slack- 
ened its speed and then promptly 
lurched upon the sidewalk. It 
bumped into the opposite wall and 
lurched over on its side. 

The boys shot as from a catapult 
into the prickly hedge back of the 
wall rolling over and over on the 
erass. They heard the noise of the 
chase behind them. The pursuing 
hordes parted, one branch continu- 
ing its course after the horse and 
wagon and the other, led by the wild 
eyed doctor, broke through the hedge. 

“Are you hurt boys?” Dr. Howe 
asked anxiously, feeling them over 
with quick, skilled touch. 

“No, Dad,” Frank assured him 
tenderly rubbing a bump on his head. 
“Just scared stiff.” 

Arthur patted his scratched hands 
and face gingerly with his grimy 
handkerchief. 

“We're sorry about your car, 
Dad.” He told his father as he 
looked around at the wide eyed spec- 
ulative group. “We just took it out 
for a little ride and the steering stuff 
broke and we couldn’t control it and 
the old thing got away from us.” 

Dr. Howe sighed as he and the 
boys crawled back through the hedge 
and ruefully surveyed the overturned 
car. 

“Lucky for the boys, Doc, that the 
old machine didn’t do the flip before 
it did,” called the carpenter. 

“T don’t know just what 1 ought 
to do to you boys,” their father con- 
fessed as they walked home bearing 
what remained of the floral offerings 
for their mother’s home coming. 
“You know you shouldn’t have taken 
the car. But I suppose I should be 
—and am—so thankful to have you 
safe and sound that I'll just scold you 
when you both deserve a sound 
thrashing.” 

Frank and Arthur eyed him with 
startled alarm and then simultane- 
ously gave him a warm impulsive 
hug. 

“You don’t want to be too hard 
on the boys,” Frank said slyly. 

“Especially,” chimed in Arthur, 
“when they are awfully sorry and 
will never do it again.” 

“IT think I'll turn you over to Aunt 
Delia,” Doctor Howe announced 
suddenly. 

“Oh, no, dad,” begged the boys, 
“we'd lots rather take chances with 
you.” 

Their father smiled. “I’m with 
you, boys. But I’ll hold you to your 
promise—don’t forget.” 

THE END 
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HOW LESLIE WON HER MEDAL 
By Elizabeth Heywood Wyman 


ESLIE MASON was fighting 
L bravely to keep back the 

tears as she kissed her father 

good-bye in her section in 
the western train. 

“Be a good scout, daughter,” he 
said, as he clasped her tightly, “and 
remember that it won’t be long be- 
fore you will be old enough to come 
back and take care of me.” 

“T will, daddy. You'll see how 
hard [ll work.” ; 

The conductor shouted, “All 
aboard,” her father gave her one 
final hug and the train moved slowly 
out of the station. Leslie looked 
down at the Scout pin on her middy 
blouse, shut her teeth hard, and to 
prove that she was going to be as 
brave as she had promised, smiled 
up at the Pullman conductor’ in 
whose charge her father had put her. 

The first part of the journey was 
the hardest as they sped over the 
prairie country. The plains were so 
wide and made her feel so small and 
lonely. All the time she was get- 
ting further and further away from 
her father who she knew wanted her 
badly in spite of the cheerful face 
he wore in her presence. And her 
mother! Dear mother had died only 
a month ago. Before she went, she 
had called Leslie to her and after 
a long talk filled with a mother’s 
tenderness had explained that she 
wanted her to go to her Aunt Lucy 
in California till she had finished 
school. 

Now she was on her way. Her 
fellow passengers, finding that she 
was alone, quickly made it their 
business to see that she was enter- 
tained. The time passed faster than 
she would have believed possible. At 
last, as the train stopped at a water 
tank and she stepped down from the 
platform to get a breath of the exhil- 
arating air, she saw something that 
made her heart almost stop beating, 
and she gave an involuntary “Oh” 
of rapture as for the first time in 
her life she caught a glimpse of a 
snow-capped mountain. The thrill 
of it stayed with her till she reached 
Denver and was met by an old friend 
of her father’s. In the additional ex- 
citement of being taken to lunch in 
the newest and largest hotel she al- 
most forgot her homesickness, so that 
when she was put on the train to 
continue her journey she was keen 
in anticipation of her trip through 
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the mountains. Even the rain that 
began to fall in torrents soon after 
they left the city could not quite dim 
her enthusiasm. 

In an interval after the taking of 
the tickets, the conductor, this time 
an elderly man with snow white 
hair, sat down beside her. 

“I’ve been railroading through this 
country for thirty years,” he said, 
smiling at Leslie’s excitement over 
sage brush or rocks, prairie dogs or 
ponies—any thing that was strange 
to her Eastern eyes. 

“No,” he went on, “you can’t tell 
me anything about it. There isn’t 
a spot in these mountains and along 
these rivers that I don’t know.” 








Did you ever take a long jour- 
ney alone? If you have you can 
sympathize with Leslie when she 
finds herself on the way to Cali- 
fornia—in the midst of a 
(That’s what you must find out 
by reading this exciting story!). 











“Oh,” said Leslie eagerly, “you 
must know some exciting stories. 
Tell me one, won’t you, please?” 

The old conductor thought a min- 
ute, his gaze absently fixed upon the 
barren and desolate country through 
which they were passing. Just then 
the train rumbled over a trestle and 
Leslie saw a cascade of tumbling yel- 
low water plunging down from the 
hillside and rushing under the tracks. 

“You wouldn’t believe, I suppose, 
that all summer long until these re- 
cent rains that watercourse has been 
as dry as the Desert of Sahara, now 
would you?” 

“It doesn’t look as if it ever could 
be dry,” said Leslie. “Do you really 
mean that there is no water in it at 
all?” 

“Not a drop,” said the conductor. 
“Come to think of it, these freshets 
do put me in mind of a story.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Leslie eagerly. 
“Tell me!” 

“It was some distance on,” said 
the conductor, “beyond the gorge. 
There was a section house down 
close to the bank of the river. You 
know the men who look after the 
certain section of the tracks live in 
houses that are scattered along the 
railroad. There’s one now,” and he 


dled up in one corner of a small 
plot of ground enclosed by a white 
fence. There was a tiny garden at 
one side, and a neat bed of bright 
colored flowers in front. 

“Oh, how cunning!” 
Leslie. 

“Yes, Jim Doan’s wife likes to 
keep her place looking nice,” said 
the conductor. “Next time I see her 
Pll tell her you liked it. But to 
go on, this particular house was like 
any of the rest of them except that 
it had in ‘it three of the finest chil- 
dren you ever saw. Red heads all 
of them. There were two little boys 
and an older girl. Let me see. 
Peggy must have been about four- 
teen then, and the way she took care 
of those boys were a wonder. You 
see their mother wasn’t living and 
she looked after the whole family and 
the house too. Great little house- 
keeper she was! All the engineers 
along the line knew Peggy and her 
two brothers and whistled as they 
passed. It was lonely for the young- 
sters out there all day while their 
dad was busy somewhere along the 
line, and the passing trains were 
company for them. 

“The day I was speaking of was 
along in August, about this time of 
year. It hadn’t rained a drop for 
two weeks and we old stagers knew 
it was getting ready for something. 
Along about four o’clock it began to 
get black in the west, and we hadn't 
gone many miles before the clouds 
just seemed to upset all they had in 
them. Looked like it was going to 
wash everything away. Before we 
had reached Peggy’s house we were 
crawling along foot by foot. The 
river had risen and in places the banks 
were so low that the water had reach- 
ed the tracks. The engineer stopped 
the train because he was afraid that 
he might run into a section of track 
under the water that had been com- 
pletely washed out. 

“I was looking toward Peggy’s 
house and the river, when suddenly 
I saw a red blanket waving from an 
upper window and a hand pointing 
toward the rear of the train. I 
guessed what was the matter. A 
cloudburst in the mountains had hit 
a spot that was drained by the arroyo 
we had just passed over. An arroyo 
is one of those dry water courses. 
I raced toward the rear of the train 


exclaimed 


pointed out a little white house cud-to get out the passengers in the last 
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Through the long hours of the night she held her 


Pullmans and was relieved to feel the 
train crawling on slowly. The en- 
gineer had seen the signal and un- 
derstood as well as I what it meant. 

“I cleared the last two coaches 
and when the train stopped again 
because the water was rising too high 
for the engineer to dare to go any 
farther the forward passenger coaches 
were well out of the path of the tor- 
rent that was due to sweep down from 
the hills. 

“Then it struck! The whole train 
shook. There was a wrench and we 
saw the last two coaches toppled over 
and swept in the current straight to- 
ward the section house. We all held 
our breath. There was the house di- 
rectly in the path of the torrent and 
with the swollen river behind it. 

“Not fifty feet from it the cars 
stranded—just why I never knew— 
and formed a triangle with the house 
in the center of the wedge. The 
current of water was divided, flowing 
in two streams on each side of the 
cars, and the house was safe. If you 
believe it, in ten minutes the stream 
had gone down into its ordinary 
course and in another fifteen the sun 
was out hot. We were stranded, for 
it turned out that the track was gone 
at intervals for upwards of ten miles, 
and it was two days before trains 
were moving at all. Passengers were 
all right for there was enough food 
in the diner to last a while and we 
easily got supplies from the nearest 
town. 

“As soon as it was possible we 
got down to the house and Peggy, 
brave as a lion, she’d been from all 
accounts, scared enough inside, I'll 
bet, but never letting the boys know, 
and worrying for fear the train would 
come to harm. She had seen the wall 
of water miles up on the hill and 
thought of nothing but warning us 
and saving the train. 


“You just better believe we thought 
a lot of Peggy after that. It hap- 
pened that some influential people 
were on the train and they influenced 
the officials of the road to transfer 
Pegey’s father to the springs where 
Peggy could get the education she 
should be having. She got the Car- 
negie medal too.” 

“Do you ever see her now?” in- 
quired Leslie. 

“Haven’t seen her for years,” the 
conductor replied. “She went to 
college in the springs and the family 
went to California. Seems to me I 
heard that she was at the head of a 
girls’ school out there somewheres. 
Margaret Richards is her name. We 
called her Peggy for short.” 

“Margaret Richards,” repeated Les- 
lie excitedly. “Do you suppose— 
why, I believe maybe it is! Miss 
Richards is the head of the school 
that I am going to in Los Angeles. 
She’s a very great friend of my aunt 
and I remember Aunt Lou’s telling 
mother about her beautiful red hair.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” said the 
conductor rising, “and if you’re going 
to school to Peggy Richards you're in 
luck—that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

A sudden gust of rain pelted the 
windows and the conductor whistled 
softly as he looked out. 

“It’s pretty bad and no mistake. 
We may have to lie up for a while, 
but don’t be frightened. We’ve never 
had any real trouble in all my thirty- 
six years. That scrape I was telling 
vou about was the worst I’ve had. 
Vl be back soon.” and he left her 
with a reassuring pat on the shoul- 
der. 

Leslie was so lost in her dreams of 
the Miss Margaret she had already 
heard so much of that she paid little 
attention to the storm outside nor to 
the slackening speed of the train. 


All of a sudden as the darkness fell 





she noticed that the train was no 
longer moving and that there was a 
curious rippling sound outside of the 
windows. She looked out. There 
was nothing to be seen but water, 
and the few passengers in the car 
were standing up and looking through 
the windows uneasily. One old 
gentleman was tramping up and 
down talking to himself. 

“They have no business running 
us into this. I'll report it to the Dis- 
trict Superintendent. They'll see,” 
and he glared down at Leslie. 

“All alone,” he exclaimed. “Pretty 
place for a little girl to be alone!” 

“But I’m not afraid,” said Leslie 
valiantly, though she was beginning 
to wish that she was home with her 
father. 

The door opened and the con- 
ductor came in with the rain drip- 
ping from his cap and uniform. 
The passengers crowded about him 
with inquiries as to where they were 
and what the trouble was. 

“We've almost reached the station,” 
he said, “but the river is so high 
that the place is flooded. We'll have 
to stay here till it goes down a bit, 
but we're all right.” 

As he spoke there was a sudden 
shock and they were all thrown off 
their feet as the car slowly toppled 
over. The lights went out and Leslie 
felt a firm hand on her arm. A 
crash of glass and the conductor said 
to her, “Quick, climb through that 
window and up on the roof and fasten 
yourself with your belt if you can.” 

The dazed Leslie felt strong arms 
lifting her up toward the dim spot 
that proved to be a window. Her 
training stood her in good stead as 
she instinctively and quickly obeyed 
the command and climbed with the 
agility of practice through the aper. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A STORY OF 


The Time: May, 1776. 
The Place: A room in a quaint lit- 
tle house, on a quaint little street, 


in Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Characters: Mistress Betsy 
Ross; her mother; Gen. George Wash- 
ington. 

“Betsy, he’s coming in here! He’s 
coming right to this door. Oh, 
Betsy, do you suppose we've done 
something wrong?” The speaker, a 
tall, thin, motherly looking woman 
of about fifty, turned from the win- 
dow where she had been watching an 
excited group further down the street. 


“I know of nothing, Mistress 

Mother,” the daughter answered. 
o 

“Do you go answer the door,” she 


added as a loud knock was heard. 


“Betsy, don’t forget your man- 
ners.” With this characteristic re- 
mark the mother vanished from the 
room. 


As sdon as her mother left the 
room. Betsy bundled her sewing into 
her apron, hurried to the tiny oval 
mirror hanging on the wall, gave one 
or two pats to her hair, hurried back 
to her chair, and was placidly sew- 
ing when her mother ushered in the 
idol of the Colonies—General George 
Washington. 

Again the sewing was dropped, 
this time on the floor, as Betsy made 
the deepiest and stateliest courtesy 
ever seen. The general responded 
with an equally wonderful bow. 

“Mistress Ross, I have work for 
you, a work that shall make you 
famous.” 

“It is an honor as well as a pleas- 
ure to serve you, Your Excellency,” 
returned Betsy, remembering her 
manners and courtesying again. 

General Washington smiled, and 
went on. “It has become necessary. 


now that we are no longer a part of 
the mother country, to have a flag 
of our own, whereby people may 
know us. A committee composed of 
Robert Morris, Colonel Ross, your 
own husband’s uncle, and myself. 
have decided on this design,” tak- 
ing from his pocket a drawing and 
handing it to Betsy. 

While she studied the sketch, the 
general took in every detail of the 
shabby little room from the faded, 
threadbare rugs and scratched and 
broken chairs, to the spotlessly white 
and often mended window curtains; 
not excepting the plump, pretty lit- 
tle woman sitting opposite him. 

“What think you of it?” he asked 
as Betsy returned the sketch to him. 

“T think it will be the most beauti- 
ful flag that ever led an army on to 
victory, but, do you not think it 
would be better to have the stars 
five pointed instead of six?” 

After a short discussion the five- 
pointed star was decided upon, and 
soon the illustrious caller left, leav- 
ing two very excited and proud 
women. 

“What did he want, Betsy?” 
Betsy’s mother wanted to know. 

“JT must make him a flag to be fin- 
ished tomorrow at this time. Do you 
sew on Mistress Cuttin’s wedding 
gown while I make the flag.” 

And so was the great work begun. 
All that afternoon and night, Betsy 
sewed and sewed, scarcely taking 
time to eat. Not until the clock in 
the church tower struck twelve did 
she lay down her task. The next 
morning, when the rooster hopped to 
the fence to wake the neighborhood 
as was his custom, he found Betsy 
sewing scraps of red, and white and 
blue cloth together. The rooster 
hung his head in shame, hopped off 
the fence, and walked sadly back to 
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the barnyard. He was no longer 
needed. He had failed in his mis- 
sion, for the giants called men, were 
already up and working. That is the 
reason why so many housewives over- 
slept one morning in May, 1776. 


When the General called again 
that afternoon, a most wonderful 
creation was spread out on the spot- 
lessly clean floor. General Wash- 
ington stopped short in the doorway 
and gazed in astonishment, for the 
reality was far more beautiful than 
he had dreamed. 

The flag was oblong in shape, with 
thirteen stripes alternating red and 
white, for the thirteen colonies, and 
in one corner a field of blue with a 
circle of thirteen stars. 

The precious flag was carefully 
wrapped up and the General took it 
away with him. On June 14th, 1776, 
it became officially known as the flag 
of the United States of America. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty years 
have passed since General Washing- 
ton disturbed the peace and equa- 
nimity of Betsy Ross’s home, and in 
those years the flag has been changed 
several times. At one time, they 
started to add a new star and a new 
stripe for every state that was 
added to the Union, but the disad- 
vantage of this practice was soon evi- 
dent. Think of a flag with forty- 
eight stripes! 

In the War of 1812, the flag that 
inspired Francis Key to write the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” had fifteen 
stars and an equal number of stripes. 
Then someone suggested adding just 
a star for every new state and leav- 
ing the original thirteen stripes. 
Thus came into being the flag we 
now have. 

Jean Le Roy, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








KENTON, OHIO 
This winter we have had classes 
in both sewing and cooking in the 
cooking laboratory and sewing room 
of the High School which were con- 
ducted by the Domestic Art teacher. 
Here the scouts were given the use 
of all the cooking equipment and 
sewing facilities of the school free, 
which we appreciated very much. 
We have also made several 


im- 
provements in our Club rooms. We 
decided we wanted to make our 
rooms cozy and more inviting. We 


inquired of members of the troop for 
old chairs, stands and lounges, etc. 
As a result, we secured several chairs, 
a lovely leather lounge and a stand. 


We stained and varnished the furni- 
ture until it is really very good- 
looking. One patrol bought pretty 


draperies for the windows and an- 











other a lamp for the table. Instead 
of exchanging Christmas gifts, we 
had a kitchen shower and now have 
all kinds of lovely pans, a skillet, 
can-opener, cake turner, dish scraper, 
dish mop, strainer, quart measuring 
cup, dipper, soap rack, tea towels, 
and six hand towels, 12 knives, forks 
and spoons—six table spoons all to 
match—twelve plates, cups, saucers, 
and sauce dishes, last, but not least, 
a perfectly lovely electric grill. The 
patrols may use these for their 
parties and at times when scouts 
drop in after school to enjoy an 
hour or so making fudge and having 
a taffy pull. 
E. H. Secry. 
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THE PRACTICAL SCOUT— 


INDOORS AND OUT 
Edited by Eliza Morgan Swift 
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Pay As You Go! 

Pay as you go, girls, and don’t ask 
Mother or Father to make sacrifices 
for you when with a little ingenuity 
and ‘pep you can earn the money for 
your camp expenses or troop outings 
for yourselves. There have been 
several helpful suggestions along 
these lines already published in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL but many a troop 
treasury is still empty and many a 
Scout is just waking up to the fact 
that, though there will be a splendid 
Scout camp held nearby this Sum- 
mer, if she is to be one of the lucky 
ones there she has got to find the 
means herself. 

Here is the way the Colorado 
Springs Organization made it easy 
for their Scouts to earn money dur- 
ing the vacation. They organized a 
Vacation Service Bureau at Scout 
Headquarters and by much talking 
and postal cards sent to a selected 
list of patrons, they advertised the 
fact that many of the Scouts were 
anxious to undertake any domestic 
or out door jobs not beyond their 
strength and ability. All employers 
made their applications through the 
bureau and each was carefully in- 
vestigated before a Scout was recom- 
mended for the place. This matter 
of the personal knowledge and super- 
vision on the part of the director of 
the kind of employer and employ- 
ment is of course the most impor- 
tant part of the scheme and where 
it is not possible a bureau should 
not be started. But even without a 
bureau, Scouts, you can, through 
your friends and neighbors, find an 
opportunity to earn money in many 
of the ways that these Scouts did 
and so here is a list of their under- 
takings. 

Taking care of children. 

Dish washing. 

Getting suppers. 

Waiting on table. 

Helping with house cleaning. 

Helping with house moving. 

Working in a greenhouse. 

Cutting small 
lawns. 

Weeding Gar- 
dens. 

Watering 
Lawns and Gar- 
dens regularly. 

Digging dan- 
delions. 
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Commissioner of Colorado Springs 


Washing automobiles 

Taking blind girl to and from 
music lessons. 

During the summer my family 
moved from one house to another in 
the same neighborhood and we se- 
cured the services of several Scouts 
to supplement the moving men with 
their van. With the Scouts’ help we 
were saved all the inconvenience of 
careful packing. They took the 
clothes out of the closets, folded them 
in sheets and after taking them to 
our new home in an automobile they 
hung them up immediately in the 
rooms where they belonged. The 
contents of bureau drawers, linen 
chests and kitchen shelves were 
placed in clothes baskets or boxes 
and immediately transfered to their 
proper positions in the new estab- 
lishment. It was all done safely and 
easily and the only drawback to this 
wonderful proceedings was the fact 
that the Scouts had been so expedi- 
tious that we found ourselves entirely 
moved a day sooner than we had ex- 
pected. Our experience has made 
me feel that there should be a mov- 
ing patrol in every neighborhood. 
Why not organize and advertise for 
such jobs? 


Outdoor Problem No. I 

Some Scouts, I feel sure they were 
very young Scouts, were preparing 
their camp grounds and they had a 
new flag pole which they had cut and 
painted and were now to put in place. 
Some were digging the hole, two 
others were screwing in the pulley at 
the pole’s top, another had run for 
the rope that they were planning to 
use. ‘They were in a great hurry for 
they hoped to have it already as a 
surprise for their Captain on her re- 
turn from a day in town. “Hole’s 
finished,” sang out the digging party. 
“We're ready then,” answered the 
carpenters. Eight husky little backs 
bent to their task. Sixteen stout little 
arms bore the pole swiftly along. 
Plump! It slid into the hole. 
Spades flashed, dirt flew, and every- 
body stamped on the lose earth until 
the pole stood straight and solid in 
its place. At this moment appeared 
the Scout with the piece of rope. 
Eight happy faces depicted instant 
consternation. Eight pairs of eyes 
looked hopelessly upward and hope- 
lessly down again. “Why didn’t you 





“Never 
thought of the old rope,” said the 


wait?” said number nine. 


others. “I'll climb it,” volunteered 
Scout Resourceful. “Fine!” shouted 
the crowd. “But wait a minute,” in- 
terposed Scout Careful. “It isn’t 
going to be easy and besides we don’t 
want to scratch the new paint any 
more than we can help, so perhaps 
we had just better be sure that that 
rope is long enough before you go up 
with it.” So she ran for a pencil 
and paper and how did she find out? 


Outdoor Problem No. II 

If the Girl Scouts at Camp Andree, 
New York, challenge the Scouts of 
Camp Vigil, Colorado, and the 
Scouts of San Francisco to a hundred 
yard swimming contest at noon on 
June 20th, at what hour of the day 
would the San Francisco Scouts and 
the Camp Vigil Scouts have to start 
the race to be competing at the same 
time as the Girls at Camp Andree? 








Answers to Problems 

Scout Helen E. Silver, of Albany, 
Wisconsin, has sent in just the an- 
swer I was looking for to Indoor 
Problem No. 1, published in the 
April number. She writes: “When 
one washes dishes one usually has to 
wipe them also. Rinse washed dishes 
in very hot water, allow to stand, if a 
dish-rack is used so much the better, 
and they soon dry. This saves 
strength.” I would like to add it 
saves time and soiled dish-towels and 
germs as well. The most practical 
way to carry out this suggestion is 
to stack the dishes in a wire rack to 


‘be had at any hardware store, or if 


not available, place an inverted bowl 
in the center of an old dish-pan, 
through the bottom of which you have 
poked several holes, and stand the 
dishes around the bowl so that they 
are at an angle for draining. Pour 
nearly boiling water from the kettle 
or pitcher over them in this position. 
No Scout has found her way back 
across the lake yet in Outdoor Prob- 
lem No. 1. Come 
Girls we can’t 
stay in the fog all 
night! Look up 
your April AMER- 
ICAN GiRL and see 
if you can’t come 
home with the 
right answer. 


% 
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Simple Plans for a Camp Table 


RICE CAKE WITH CHEESE 


Put 2 and % pints of water into 
a kettle and bring to a boil. 

Add 1 teaspoonful salt. 

Wash and drain 2 and % cups- 
ful of rice. 

When the water is boiling briskly, 
slip the rice into the kettle. Put it 
in slowly so that the water does not 
stop boiling. 

Keep at a brisk boil for about 20 
minutes. It may be necessary to 
stir the rice occasionally to keep it 
from sticking. This should be done 
with a long handled spoon moved 
through the rice with a lifting—not 
a stirring motion. 

At the end of 20 minutes, take 
out a couple of kernels of rice and 
see if they are soft through. If not, 
cook 5 minutes longer. 

Drain the water off the rice—it 
should be almost cooked away so 
that there is little surplus, but any 
surplus there may be should be 
taken off. If there is to be any 
chowder or soup made soon, save 
this rice water to add to that. 


Dice up one pound of American 
cheese into one-half inch pieces. 

As soon as the kettle is taken from 
the fire and the water drained away, 
add the cheese and stir in quickly. 
The heat of the rice will melt the 
cheese. Stir slowly till the cheese 
is entirely blended with the rice. 
Cover and leave till cool. 

When cold, mold the rice and 
cheese mixture into round, flat cakes 
such as can be shaped in the palm 
of the hand. 

At meal time, put 2 tablespoons- 
ful bacon drippings into a frying pan 
and fry the cheese cakes, turning so 
that both sides fry a rich, golden 
brown. If the cakes are first rolled 
in flour or cornmeal, they will make 
a finer crust but this is not neces- 
sary, double the amount of fat in 


the pan if cakes are rolled in meal - 


or flour. 
Serve at once. This recipe will 
serve 8 person generously. 





These recipes and others found on 
page 35 are reprinted from “The 
Junior Cook Book” on sale at Na- 
tional Headquarters. 


SQUAW HASH 
Recipe is for 8 persons 

Take 1 slice of bacon for each 
person to be served. (1 big or 2 
little slices.) 

Cut into several pieces. 

Drop into a frying pan and set 
over coals. 

While the bacon is slowly brown- 
ing, open 2 cans of corn. (Fresh 
corn on the cob is delicious for this.) 
Cut the corn from the cob and use 
4, heaping cupsful. 

_ If corn was packed wet, drain off 
juice. 

When the bacon bits have browned 
nicely on both sides, put the corn 
into the frying pan with the bacon 
and fat. 

Add % teaspoonful salt. (The 
bacon is salty, hence the small 
amounted needed.) 

Cook for five minutes, then turn 


with a pancake turner and cook five 
minutes more. 


Serve at once. 

This takes only 15 minutes cook- 
ing and is very fine. With bread or 
biscuits and a sweet (chocolate or 
raisins) it is a complete meal. 
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Two Things Campers Should Know 


What to Do if Lost 


VERY Girl Scout who loves to 

ramble through the woods and 
fields knows how easy it is to lose 
one’s way and how essential it is to 
know what to do in such a case. It 
is always the tendency of a lost per- 
son to travel in a circle and therefore 
to prevent that one should learn how 
to find the direct north. 

To carry a small compass is of 
course the best plan. Even an ordi- 
nary neédle rubbed on the end of a 
magnet and carried in a phial is an 
excellent substitute, for it can be 
placed on the surface of water to 
float, thereby pointing to the mag- 
netic north. ; 

Most people now-a-days have an 
open-faced watch, by means of which 
one can find the north. Hold the 
watch horizontally face upwards and 
place a slender object such as a match 
vertically at the point of the hour 
hand. Then turn the watch until the 
shadow of the match covers the hour 
hand from point to pivit. With the 
watch in this position, in the morn- 
ing, we would count from .he point 
of the hour hand haltway forward 
towards twelve (XII), this point 
designating the direction of south. 
Opposite the south is north and to 
the right of north is east, while to 
the left is west. In the afternoon, 
we would count halfway backward 
toward twelve (XII) to get the direc- 
tion of south. 


The reason for counting forward 
or backward towards twelve is this: 
The sun rises in the east, is at direct 
south at noon, and sets in the west; 
therefore, in the morning we natur- 
ally must go forward to get to south, 
and in the afternoon we must go 
backward since the sun has passed 
that mark and is going west. 

As for counting halfway forward 
or backward towards twelve we find 
this explanation: The sun makes a 
semi-circle on this side of the earth, 
taking twelve hours, but half the 
circumference on a watch dial rep- 
resents but six hours. Consequently, 
two hours of sun time is only one 
of watch time. Thus, at ten o’clock 
(X) in the morning, south is at the 
point eleven (XI). At four o’clock 
(IV) in the afternoon, south is at 
the point two (II). 

It is true that there are days when 
the sun is not visible because of a 
cloudy sky. Also, there are times 
when one is lost at night. Then you 
can always tell the north by noticing 
that moss or lichens always grow on 


the north side of a tree. On a starry 
night, we can locate the north star 
which forms the end of the handle 
of the Little Dipper. Thus you see, 
there are always ways in which to 
find your direction no matter when 
or where you are lost. The point 
is to know those ways. 
A PIONEER SCOUT. 


The Camouflage of Nature 
PROTECTIVE coloring is one of 


the wonderful things in nature 
and it is most beautifully carried out 
by the mingling of two or more solid 
colors in broken pattern seemingly 
without relation to each other or to 
anything else. 

Take for a common example, the 
Bob White quail. Nearly everyone 
who has ever seen these birds has 
noted the smooth brown beauty of 
the plump little fellows and admired 
the feather coloring—brown with 
black bars and dashes seemingly hap- 
hazard yet, on closer examination, 
following a regular pattern. 

This color scheme is nature’s 
camouflage and is solely for the pro- 
tection of the bird and it is so beauti- 
fully worked out and matches so 
well the general surroundings under 
which the bird lives, that it is able, 
by crouching and remaining perfectly 
still, to merge into the background 
and disappear on what seems to be 
absolutely open ground—yvet all they 
do is to lie close and remain motion- 
less, trusting to their body coloration 
to do the rest—and it does it. 

The secret of protective coloration 
is in the broken pattern wherein 
black mixes with other lighter 
colors, usually brown or brownish 
yellow. Man weaves cloth of solid 
“dead grass color” which matches 
the color of a blade of dead grass to 
a nicety, and. when he makes a hunt- 
ing suit of it to be used on the duck 
marshes, it stands out as plainly as 
a bonfire in an open street! Why? 
The man forgot the shadows which 
are always in broken pattern and 
always black or blue-black at a dis- 
tance. 


Nature never forgets these black 
shadows and always she puts them 
in just right, not too many but al- 
ways enough and rightly arranged 
to blend in with the intended sur- 
roundings. 

The Jaguar has a tawny coat 
broken with a great number of ir- 
regular black rings of broken shape, 
and this huge cat disappears when he 
stretches out along a limb and re- 
mains motionless in the forest where 
leaves make a_ broken pattern of 
foliage. 

The rattlesnakes (and many other 
snakes) are marked in a diamond 
pattern with irregular spots inside 
the diamond and alongside the dia- 
mond markings on its sides, the 
color ranging from dirty gray in the 
massasagua to bright yellow and 
black in the “diamond back” of the 
dry plains, and always the coloring 
matches and blends with the snake’s 
habitat perfectly. 

Several lizards and practically all 
fish have the power to change their 
coloring at will and quickly do so 
to match their surroundings. If 
you care to see it done take a small 
fish, a bass, perch, trout or other 
species, and put him in a bucket of 
water; paint the inside of the bucket 
black and put a light-tight cover 
over it. 

Leave the fish for an hour or so 
thus in the dark, then take him out 
and drop him in another bucket of 
water, only this time let the bucket 
be a bright new tin one and put it 
where the sun will shine in it if you 
can. 


When you first take the fish from 
the dark bucket he will be very dark 
in general coloration and every spot 
or color mark will be much more 
vivid than usual (try a trout and note 
the brilliancy of his colored spots 
against the dark field). 

Immediately he is dropped in the 
bright tin pail the colors begin to 
fade and in twenty minutes to half 
an hour that fish (if he be a small 
one of say 6 inches or less) will be 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A WHITE ELEPHANT PARTY 


The invitations for this party 
should be jolly enough to make 
everyone most eager to come. A 
rather alluring invitation is given 
below: 


Come now, come now, here’s your 
chance 

There’s going to be an elephant 
dance! 

Little thin elephants, long and white, 

Big fat elephants tied up tight, 

Bring yours along, let us watch him 
prance, 

Bring your white elephant to the ele- 
phant dance. ; 

Admittance—one white elephant. 


If you have a clever artist in your 
troop be sure to have the invita- 
tions decorated with little white ele- 
phants. 

Wrap the packages to conceal their 
contents—either with nice white 
tissue paper and ribbons, or brown 
paper and coarse twine. 

Decorate the walls of the room 
with as many pictures of elephants 
as you can find. As this is the time 
of year that the circus is on its an- 
nual journey you may be able to get 
pictures from them—then you can 
trace them on pieces of white paper 
in many curious postures. At one 
end of the room have a huge elephant 
which may be used in the hilarious 
game of “Jumbo’s Tail.” 

The very first thing of all some- 
one should play a lively march on 
the piano—everyone should form in 
a large circle carrying their white 
elephant with them. Number the 
circle one, two; one, two; etc., all 
around. The “ones” march to the 
right and the “twos” to the left 
weaving in and out. When a person 
sees a package coming her way which 
looks as if she might like, she calls 
“White Elephant” and the owner 
must exchange with her. Keep this 
up for five minutes and then stop the 
music—so that everyone may ex- 
amine what has fallen to their lot. 
If in the exchange, they obtain some- 
thing they really wish to keep, they 
should be mere onlookers at the sec- 
ond grand right and left. Three 


chances should be allowed to ex- 
change elephants—everyone rewrap- 
ping the thing which she does not 
want so that it cannot be seen for 
the next exchange. 

After the frolicsome dance of the 
elephants play a quieter game of 
Elephant Word Contest. Divide the 
party into groups of ten each. Pass 
out pieces of elephants. Each guest 
must wander about until she finds 
some one who has a piece of her 
elephant—or a piece which fits hers. 
When complete the elephants are, of 
course, like picture puzzles. All are 
exactly alike—but cut up separately. 
When these have been formed, pass 
out slips of paper and pencils one to 
each group. The slips contain the 
word “elephant” printed as follows: 


AAP 
aol oad co ha“? 0 


Each group must fill in the space 
between with two letters only, mak- 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
en by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. Ontheotherhand if you 
have an original idea for an 
entertainment, send it in. We 
will pay $1.00 for any ac- 
count of a party or plan 
for a party considered wor- 


thy of publication. 











ing eight words of four letters each. 
For instance one group could give 
these words; east, lean, Etna, pooh, 
harp, able, nail, tale. The first 
group to finish receives Number 1 
and so on. When all are finished 
gather the slips. If the words on 
slip Number 1 are good, that group 
receives a credit mark. Other slips 
may be prepared in the same way 
and the groups instructed to insert 
three letters each. If a group wins 
twice, it should receive a prize of a 
box of animal crackers. Otherwise, 
two groups winning should draw for 
the prize. 


An elephant perpetual motion 
race may come next. Anyone may 
enter who wishes—the ony require- 
ment being that she race with both 
hands and feet touching the floor. 
The winner of the race must be the 
slowest one, and should receive a 
small corked bottle filled with gin- 
ger ale and labeled “Pep.” 

Jumbo’s Tail is played in the same 
fashion as pinning the tail on the 
donkey, which everyone will enjoy. 

The most hilarious game comes 
next—called “Elephant Walk.” Four 
“green ones” should be selected as 
elephants while obstacles are strewn 
around the room—pillows, books, 
boxes and handkerchiefs. Each ele- 
phant is allowed one long look and 
then blindfolded and told that the 
one who walked the entire line with- 
out stepping on a single article 
would receive the choicest prize of 
the evening. Then the four “wise 
ones” pick up the obstacles noise- 
lessly, leaving the path clear. Every- 
one will be convulsed watching the 
high stepping over nothing. 

Last of all come the refreshments 
which Girl Scouts who have won 
their Cooking Badge will have no 
dificulty in supplying so we will 
leave that part of the entertainment 
in their hands. 

We are indebted to McCall's Maga- 
zine for the idea for this party. 
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SHEBOYGAN, WISC. 

We heard of a family of three 
children whose mother was in the 
Insane Asylum and whose father 
was doing the best he could to take 
care of them—and so Troop 8 de- 
cided to carry them baskets of food 
at Easter. We trimmed three 
baskets with lavendar and yellow 
crepe paper and filled them with 
many good things to eat, not for- 
getting real and candy Easter eggs. 
The girls made Agnes (aged seven) 
a pretty gingham dress and bought 
each of the boys a pretty handker- 
chief. 

We hiked about four miles—get- 
ting there early in the morning. 
The children were speechless with 
joy and their father thanked us 
many, many times. 

On our way back we called on an 
invalid friend of ours and surprised 
her by singing her favorite Easter 
hymn. She was still in bed and we 
were the choir invisible. After sing- 
ing, we entered her room and gave 
her a real Easter nest. 

Later we hurried to get ready for 
church, as we sing in the choir and 
were booked for two services. 

At the end of the day, we were 
tired, but we felt that it had been 
very worth while. 


R. F., Capt. 


A BATTLESHIP RALLY 

The U. S. S. Charleston was the 
scene of an impressive ceremony 
when about 225 Girl Scouts “fell in” 
for the second Girl Scout Court of 
Awards service, which has been held 
in this county, and were presented 
with the 255 merit badges which had 
been earned since January by Rear 
Admiral Guy Harrison Burrage, as- 
sisted by Mrs. William Kettner, Girl 
Scout Commissioner. The forma- 
tion of troops nearly filled the main 




















Carrying Easter Cheer, Sheboygan, Wis. 


deck, stretching so far away from Ad- 
miral Burrage that Lieutenant Nun- 
nally found it convenient to “page” 
the troops as their names were called. 

Admiral Burrages’ first formal 
“very glad to present you con- 
gratulations” gradually gave place 
to more personal comments as “That 
is a very fine record,” “Anything else 
you can do?” “What, all these, also!” 
(to a scout with a heavily deco- 
rated sleeve); and by the time he 
reached the 50th handshake he was 
beginning to watch the interesting 
looking badges that the girls were 
wearing and to inquire into their 
meaning. 

An investiture service followed the 
awards in which about 50 tender- 
foot scouts were “pinned” with the 
girl scout trefoil by Miss Barbara 
B. McMillan, County Director, and 
Commissioner Kettner. 

The Girl Scout council was repre- 
sented by Commissioner Kettner, 
Mrs. W. Harrison Fritts, deputy 
commissioner, and Mrs. John Boal. 


Besides the city scouts present, 
troops came from Oceanside, Es- 
condido, Lakeside, La Mesa, La Mesa 
Heights, and National City. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the girls were shown over the ship, 
and given an opportunity to inspect 
the anti-air craft guns, to the lively 
strains of the Charleston’s Filipino 
band, to take a peep at officers’ quar- 
ters, and to watch “wig-wagging” as 
it is done by Uncle Sam’s sailors. 

San Diego Union, April 30. 


A SCOUT HIKE 


The fields and woods are calling, 
Their call is wild and free; 

Of rushing water falling, 
Onward, onward to the sea. 


Their call is ever sounding, 
As we tramp beside the stream; 
With our eager steps resounding, 
As our troop’s bright banners gleam. 
Peccy BoswortH, 
Troop 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 





All spic and 
span in the early 
morning, Middle- 

town, Ohio. 
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MEDFORD, MASS. 


The girls of Troop 2 have been 
exceptionally busy this winter in 
Scouting with the result that there 
are now four Scouts ready to have 
the honor of “Golden Eaglet” be- 
stowed upon them. There are also 
now twenty Second Class Scouts, and 
a large number of Merit Badges and 
Tenderfoots. 


The troop has also raised the re- 
quired $100 for providing a bed in 
the “Children’s Hospital” by giving 
a very successful food fair, etc. Sev- 
eral different occasions the Captain 
has taken seven girls in to visit the 
endowed bed and, of course, the 
girls have been busy with scrap 
books, etc., for the amusement of 
the child. 

We have sold enough candy and 
soap to enable us to spend another 
week at Dover camping. 

We recently contributed over ten 
pounds of candy to be sold at an 
opera given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 

Altogether this year has been the 
greatest possible success. 


F. K., Scribe. 


JENNINGS, LA. 

Cardinal Troop No. 1, Girl Scouts, 
gave an egg hunt on the lawn of 
Scout Juanita Kroenke for the Or- 
phans of the Nancy Lee Home on 
Saturday, April 15th. There are just 
ten children in the home now, eight 
boys and two girls. After the or- 
phans had hunted for the eggs, we 
found one little boy had found six- 
teen and he was given the prize, a 
chocolate rabbit. We served them 
punch and cake and played games 
until it was time for them to go 
home. 


During recrea- 
tion hour we just 
sit around and 
chat, Middletown, 

Ohio. 


First Aid Work 
needs a great deal 
of practice. 


Patrol number three sold pop on 
the school grounds Rally Day and 
made eight dollars and forty cents 
to add to their treasury. Our patrols 
are trying to see which patrol can 
make the most money towards buy- 
ing their uniforms. 

Patrol number 2 had a Penny 
Party on the Christian Church lawn 
Saturday, April 22nd, to earn money 
for their patrol. We are planning 
our camping trip now. 

Patrol number three went a mile 
hike to the bayou on a fishing trip. 
Miss Ashcraft, one of our teachers, 
chaperoned them. 


L. McC., Capt. 
MANHATTAN, N. Y. 


Troop 159 was organized over a 
year ago and our troop is nearly 
complete. Most of us expect to be 
Second Class Scouts shortly though 
some of us have several Merit Badges 
already. 

We are one of the demonstration 
troops of the borough and have done 
ever so many things. We were 
among those present at the enter- 
tainment given for Marshal Foch at 





the Armory when he was in the city, 
and also at the American Legion re- 
ception for the Marshal at the Hip- 
podrome. 

We've demonstrated meetings for 
teachers, amateur teachers and cap- 
tains, and been photographed with 
the Lieutenant’s training class, per- 
formed at the Health Exposition, 
given a signalling exhibition at an 
entertainment, attended the Memorial 
Day Inter School Services; paraded 
with the scouts on Memorial, Girl 
Scout, and Armistice Days, some of 
us being members of the scout bands 
which played on these occasions. 

We have also attended the dedica- 
tion of the Franklin and Roosevelt 
memorials; ushered at entertain- 
ments, assisted at the Girl Scout Tea 
Garden in connection with the Flow- 
er Show—then we’ve had hikes and 
rallies and given dances, dressed 
dolls for worthy causes. 

Of course, we could not have done 
much if we had not been so fortu- 
nate as to have such a wonderful 
person as Miss Atwood for our Cap- 
tain. 


G. G., Patrol Leader. 
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COURT OF AWARDS 

We have just had a most inspiring 
Court of Awards and were the proud 
hosts of our National President, Mrs. 
Hoover as well Mrs. Nicholas 
Brady and Mrs. Percy Williams from 
New York. 

There were 850 Merit Badges 
awarded, also six Medals of Merit 
which went to Margaret Roe, Wilda 
Golden, Margaret McCray, and 
Marion Marshall, all of Troop No. 
187; Gladys Faulkner, Troop No. 
143, and Anna May Wilson, Troop 
No. 23. 

Troop No. 187 received 161 badges 
and it was in all a proud day for 
Captain Campbell. 

Another happy officer was Captain 
Fei, whose troop not only received a 
great many badges, but one of whose 
girls received special mention. It 
was Mary McLaughlin who had an 
accident in January and was taken to 
the hospital, paralyzed, where she is 
now slowly regaining the use of her 
limbs. Throughout the winter she 
wiled away the time studying for ex- 
aminations. The examiners have 
been glad to go to the hospital to 
pass her in the different subjects. 
So on Saturday, Captain Fei received 
ten badges for her and at the end 
of the afternoon’s events she took 
her troop to the hospital and pre- 
sented Mary with her honors. 

There was a demonstration by 
Troop No. 61 of how to pitch camp 
for the night. As this had been 
planned for out-doors and the Court 
at the last moment had to be in- 
doors and give their demonstration 
on a stage, it was very much to their 
credit that it was so very efficiently 
executed. 

Troop No. 201 gave a domestic 
demonstration, baby-washing, band- 
aging, ironing, sewing, knitting, 
darning, and cooking. They received 
much merited applause. 

And then came the Brownies! 
Troop No. 1, of which we are never 
tired talking, brown denim bloomers 
and slips with white Peter Pan col- 
lars and cuffs and regular Brownie 
caps with a little bell on the peak! 
They did their flag drill and set- 
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ting-up exercises and gave everyone 
a great deal of enjoyment in wit- 
nessing it. 





HONOR ROLL 

Troop No. 55, 100 per cent, Dis- 
trict No. 2, Captain Berg; Troop 
No. 187, 100 per cent, District No. 
3, Captain Campbell; Troop No. 
105, 97 per cent, District No. 7, Cap- 
tain Stehli; Troop No. 9, 96 per 
cent, District No. 5, Captain Kling; 
Troop No. 127, 95 per cent, District 
No. 7, Captain Watt; Troop No. 
143, 93 per cent, District No. 7, Cap- 
tain Feaster. 

This month has given us particu- 
lar cause for pride with our honor 
roll headed by two troops with 100 
per cent. One of these troops (No. 
187) received four Medals of Merit 
at the Court of Awards and 16] 
Merit Badges. Another troop on 
the roll worthy of particular con- 
gratulation is Troop No. 9 which 
received 96 per cent. This troop is 
comprised of girls in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Deaf at Mt. 
Airy, and practically every girl 
either is (or was) deaf and dumb. 
Their Captain, Miss Kling, is one of 
the instructors at the Institute. 








INTER-ORGANIZATION FIELD 
DAY 

We are going to hold an Inter- 

Organization Field Day in a couple 


of weeks with the Girl Reserves, 
Camp Fire, Girls Friendly, Penn- 
sylvania League of Girls Clubs, 
White Williams Foundation, and Sal- 
vation Army. 

Mrs. John Gribbel is lending us 
the grounds of her beautiful place 
at Wyncote and there we are all go- 
ing to assemble and have Base Ball 
Games (the Girl Scouts have three 
teams already prepared), Old 
Clothes Relay Race, 3 Legged Race, 
Base Ball Throw, High Jump, Run- 
ning Broad Jump, Standing Broad 
Jump, Hop Skip and Jump, and all 
the other Jumps. 





The 103d Cavalry had an Inter- 
Troop meet the other night with all 
kinds of exciting events, Polo, Jump- 
ing, Wrestling, Tug-of-War, and 
many other interesting things. 

As the Girl Scouts were the bene- 
ficiaries of the occasion (the money 
to go toward the swimming-pool at 
our new Camp) they were allowed 
to give a demonstration and we had 
every reason to feel not only satis- 
fied, but proud of the way in which 
Troop No. 69, under Captain Mac- 
Gowan gave their Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the Flag by semaphore to 
music, and Captain Ginder’s Brown- 
ies drilled and the audience at large 
indicated their approval as no event 
of the evening received more ap- 
plause. 





Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, our Na- 
tional President, 
awarding Merit 
Badges at our 
Court of Awards. 
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SCOUTING NEWS FROM ABROAD 








ALTHOUGH under British juris- 

diction, the Girl Guide Move- 
ment in China is very cosmopolitan 
and international in character. Since 
1915, when the movement was pro- 


perly organized in Hong Kong, | 


think I have had girls of almost 
every nationality in my companies, 
and it is quite interesting and thrill- 
ing to see the array of flags of differ- 
ent nations when an enrollment is to 
take place, and, I may add, that in 
the strain and excitement of the move- 
ment, a wrong flag has been known 
to be saluted! In my present com- 
pany I have English, Scotch, Ameri- 
cans, Russians, Belgians, Italians— 
when we sing the Guide Song, “We’re 
the Girl Guides Marching on the 
King’s Highway,” we each shout the 
name of our own country when neces- 
sary and it sounds “wierd” to say the 
least! We each consider our own 
country the best in the world. 

In Hong Kong in 1917 and ’18, 
there were two companies, but, ow- 
ing to a series of misfortunes, it was 
impossible to keep things going, but 
in 1920 Miss Irving came out from 
England and the nucleus being 
dormant and not dead, she has now, 
under the Commissionership of Lady 
Stubbs, and her own able captaincy 
a very thriving branch, six or seven 
companies actively working. In 
1920 a start was made in Shanghai, 
and there are now nine companies all 
doing good useful work. Here again 
spasmodic efforts had been made 
from time to time, but no lasting 
work had been accomplished. We 
hope before long to have a head- 
quarters in Shanghai, where ll 
China can procure equipment, books, 
etc. All companies are now getting 
funds for this purpose. 

Hankow made its determined start 
also at the beginning of 1920. It 
being such a port of comings and go- 
ings, our Local Association, Execu- 
tive Committee and Company all 
change practically every three 
months. We have now only two girls 
of the original company, so we get 
very little further than Second Class 
work. 

There is a Chinese Officers Class in 
connection with the American 
Church Mission of about twelve 
members, they all do very good 
work, and we are now working for 
First Class badges. They take the 
program as it stands, as they all 
speak English, but when they take 
companies they have to adapt it a 


great deal. So far, they have no 
national uniform, that is yet to come. 

Tientsin has been going ahead for 
many years, but as I have only lately 
been made Commissioner for all 
China, I have not yet come definitely 
into touch with them. Climatic 
conditions there are more adapted to 
Guide work than in these parts. 

Peking has a very thriving com- 
pany of Chinese girls, in connection 
with St. Faith’s school, under the 
able leadership of Miss Shelbeare. 
They have also a pack of Brownies, 
the only ones as far as I know of 
Chinese children. As China has no 
such thing as a “Fairy” it was diff- 
cult to find a name in Chinese, suita- 
able for them, one was found but 
upon close investigation I found the 
literal translation was “Little Holy 
Spirits!” Thinking this scarcely 
suitable I thought it better to teach 
them the English name “Brownies.” 
The Peking Guides are able to help 
with the Famine Relief work, which 
was a step in the right direction. 

In Shanghai there are two or three 
companies working apart now from 
our organization, for which I am 
sorry, as I want to keep the standard 
high. I hope in time to get into 
touch with them and help them to or- 
ganize their own movement. 

In many of the provinces, miles 
and days away from anywhere, there 
are isolated companies all doing good 
work, but it is impossible to get into 
personal touch with these owing to 
distance and the absence of travel- 
ling facilities. Amongst the Chinese 
progress must of necessity be slow, 
because “honour” and “esprit de 
corps” are unknown attributes to the 
nation. Womanhood and girlhood 
are at a discount and until they have 
their proper place littie can be done. 
It is in this respect that the Guide 
movement should be such an im- 
mense help to them. 

C amping is almost an impossibil- 

ity, and as you know it, quite out 
of the question. Water, drainage, 
heat, mosquitoes, the inquisitive 
nature of the Chinaman, to whom 
nothing is sacred, make it absolutely 
impossible. 

It is possible to go to a bungalow 
in the hills, but the heat and damp 
are so enervating, and fever so 
prevalent amongst the children who 
are so susceptible to it, that it has 
very little to commend it. 

In Hankow we camped (!) for 
three days in my own house; it was 


only a pretence, as my servants would 
not allow the girls to do much, it 
being “in-pa-dig” to do any work in 
China. The intercourse and band- 
ing together were of great value, but 
otherwise it was of no real value. 

You will see from this that “Guid- 
ing” in China is as yet in its very 
initial stage, but we are not despair- 
ing; we are hoping great things for 
the future. Each nation represented . 
is learning something of our ideals, 
and love for its country. While any- 
thing we can do to raise the standard 
of the Chinese nation cannot be with- 
out its own regard. 


M. CartTLince, 
Organizing Commissioner for China. 














Space allows us to print one more 
piece of Home News. 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Two representatives from each 
troop assisted in giving a demonstra- 
tion of First Aid work at the Ladies’ 
Library, Tuesday evening. The Girl 
Scouts were on the platform having 
a knot-tying contest when a child 
rushed in and announced there was 
a fire across the street. The alarm 
of fire was turned in and the Scouts 
went out to give their assistance. 
They soon returned carrying a victim 
on a stretcher made of clothes, poles 
and scout coats. The victim, a small 
child, had jumped from a window of 
the burning building and had broken 
her leg and cut a great gash in her 
head. The leg was put into a tem- 
porary splint made of a folded rug 
held in place by middy ties. The 
gash was dressed with a bandage 
made up of a clean underskirt that 
one of the girls had taken off and 
torn up for that purpose. While the 
first victim was being cared for a 
Scout came in carrying a second over 
her shoulder—the fireman’s lift. 
This child had been rescued from 
a room on the second floor, where 
she had been found unconscious. 
Breathing had almost ceased, so that 
it was necessary to apply artificial 
respiration. The child’s hand was 
terribly burned, which was covered 
with a paste of baking soda and 
dressed with the improvised band- 
ages. No sooner were the temporary 
bandages and splints in place than 
the clanging of the ambulance bell 
was heard and the victims carried 
out to be taken to the hospital. 











OUTDOOR REFRESHMENTS 


Almost everyone gets hungry and 
thirsty when they are watching a 

parade—whether it is the most 
thrilling circus parade or a march 
of soldier boys on the Fourth of 
July. And also everyone who has 
marched in a parade knows how dry 
your mouth gets and how tired and 
hungry you become when waiting for 
the line of march to stop. This 
gives the Girl Scouts a most wonder- 
ful opportunity to “Help Others at 
all Times” and also to increase their 
Troop treasury. 

In the first place, get permission 
from the city authorities to have a 
stand either at the beginning or along 
the line of march. Decorate it pret- 
tily—in a suitable manner for the 
occasion—and then sell ice-cold 
lemonade, homemade candy, pop- 
corn balls and peanuts. A small 
charge is all that is necessary to 
make the dimes and nickels roll in. 
At the same time you will be really 
helping out the community. 

The same idea can be carried out 
on Saturdays and Sundays in the 
parks where so many people come 
for recreation. 
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We have also heard of a troop 
in Williamstown, Mass., who loaded 
automobiles with good things, such 
as pies, cakes, rolls, etc., and were 
driven through the streets with the 
approach announced by the ringing 
of a bell. You may be sure that the 
automobiles were emptied in short 
manner. 

This refreshment idea in the open 
can be carried on in many numer- 
ous ways—for instance a troop can 
sell sandwiches to people who are 
going on picnics—or guarantee to 
supply the lunch for a certain price 
and deliver it at the picnic grounds. 
Now that summer is coming try 
these ideas out and let us hear of 
your success. 

Ideas or plans for money making 
are needed for this column. Send us 
your successful and profitable plans 
and credit will be given to you. 





A THRIFT MACHINE 

Thrift week is over, but the need 
for thrift will never pass and so I am 
sure you will be as interested as I 
was to learn of a new way in which 
thrift is made easy. It is a small 
automatic banking machine, into 
which you slip your coins: pennies, 
nickels, dimes and quarters and pull 
out, not candy, chewing gum or a 
card with your weight and age on it, 
but a stamp which represents the 
amount of your investment and 
which you paste into a neat little 
folder presented to you for that 
very purpose. When the folder is 
full of stamps, you can take it to a 
savings bank and open an account, 
or turn it in to your Captain to stand 
in your name for camp next summer. 


This system has been worked out 
particularly for school savings but 
why wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
have in every Girl Scout Headquar- 
ters. Don’t you think your savings 
would grow faster if the change was 
not jingling in your pockets? ‘If in- 
stead, you were racing with yourself 
to see how fast you could fill your 
card with stamps. Talk it over with 
your director and if she thinks well 
of it, ask her to write to the Editor of 
Popular Mechanics and _ inquire 
about the Automatic Banking Ma- 
chine. 


EXPORT, PENN. 

On August 13th the Girl Scouts of 
our town were organized. 

1. As our troop was organized so 
late in the summer we just had a 
four day camping trip near home 
before school opened. Our first 
camp! 

2. Hollowe’en came bringing a 
masquerade to which we invited the 
Boy Scouts. We also won a pair of 
woolen blankets in our Hallowe’en 
parade. 

3. We canvassed for the Red Cross 
in November and raised $105.00. 

4. We gave a Christmas Party and 
exchanged gifts, the troop present- 
ing the Captain with a_ beautiful 
Ivory Clock. 

5. In February we gave the play, 
“Why They Gave the Show and 
How,” which proved a great success 
and gave us the sum of $87.00. 

6. Now sixteen of our charter 
members have passed the Second 
Class Test and are starting to work 
for the Merit Badges. 

L. H., Captain. 
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THE ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
OF IRIS TROOP 1 

The day set for the Cruise was 
August 1, 1921. We girls were to 
sleep aboard Sunday night in order 
to get an early start on Monday 
morning, and ‘thus reach Plymouth 
in time to see President Harding. 
When Monday morning dawned, it 
was too choppy outside for us to start, 
so we stayed in port until the latter 
part of Monday afternoon, when our 
Commander thought safe for us to 
leave. With the help of a west wind 
we made fairly good time, arriving 
in Marblehead Harbor at seven 
o’clock. We anchored there at night, 
and started for Plymouth at six- 
thirty, Tuesday morning; there was 
a west wind which later changed to 
a south-west. We had a very pleas- 
ant trip down the South Shore and 
we felt quite a thrill at being out 
of sight of land. 


All during the trip we observed 
all kinds of buoys; those marking 
the outer entrance to a harbor, and 
those marking the inner entrance to 
a harbor, and those marking danger- 
ous places. All this was very inter- 
esting to us as we are Sea Scouts. 
A few girls learned to use the chart, 
and one girl practised navigation. 

We reached Plymouth at two- 
thirty, a day too late for us to see 
President Harding. We planned to 
attend the Pageant Wednesday night, 
but on account of the rain we did 
not see it until Thursday night. 

An object of interest in Plymouth 
Harbor was a canoe in which a man 
cruised and lived. Some waterproof 
material protected him and the con- 
tents of his canoe from the weather. 
One could see him preparing his 
meals and eating them without 
changing his position. He had to 
go ashore in order to seek relief from 
his cramped quarters. One morning 
he found himself, much to his aston- 
ishment, high and dry on a mud flat. 
The tide soon came to his rescue. 
We wrote home, telling of this man, 
of the model of the Mayflower at 
anchor in the harbor, of a boat used 
in the Pageant by the Norsemen, and 
of the places of historic interest. 











— — 





At Anchor 
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We left Plymouth at six-thirty on 
the morning of August 4th. The sea 
was exceedingly rough because of a 
stiff north-west wind which changed 
to north-east. The ‘boat rolled in- 
cessantly, the waves nearly dashing 
over the deck at times. The trip 
from Plymouth to Marblehead took 
us nine hours. As we passed Boston 
light-ship, we all declared that the 
people living aboard that boat were 
not to be envied, anchored so Tar 
from land. We arrived in Marble- 
head at five-thirty. We were very 
glad to have the boat stop rolling, 
and te have the chance to eat in a 
galley not pitching and rocking. 

The next morning our real routine 
began again. We had “First Call” 
then “Reveille.” At that call all 
hands leapt from the bunks and 
hammocks dressed hurriedly, and 
dashed to the deck to “scrub up.” 
Hearing “Mess Call” all hands 
dashed below for breakfast. There 
were two divisions for “mess,” be- 
tween them, at eight o’clock, came 
“Morning Colors.” We waited to 
hear the cannon on a large yacht 
named “Constellation” and to hear 
the shot fired from the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. Then, as every flag in 
the harbor went up, our four buglers 
blew “Morning Colors.” We waited 
to hear the cannon, and our own 
American Flag and our Troop Flag 
were raised, and the one was at the 
stern and the other on the foremast. 

Each day the girls were assigned 
in pairs for the various duties. The 
K. P. (kichen police) had to set and 
clear off the table, wash the dishes, 
and clean up the galley. The deck 
swabbers swung up buckets of water 
over the rail, and washed down the 
deck, using a mop and a “squeegee.” 
The water-carriers went ashore with 
four huge cans, to get the water for 
use on board. They made two or 
three trips in order to fill the large 
barrels. Two girls swept and dusted 
the cabin. If they found anything 
belonging to a girl, the owner re- 
ceived a severe lecture. Two girls 
went ashore with the Commander for 
provisions, and assisted in carrying 
aboard supplies for the Commissary 
Dept., or doing any other errands of 
like nature. After all the work was 
finished, there was Inspection by the 
Commander and Captain. 

During the morning we girls were 
taught those things that a good Sea 
Scout Knows. The older girls 
taught the others how to make a good 
landing, how to bring the skiff along- 
side without scratching the paint, 
how to make a proper fastening. 
The very youngest had to be taught 
rowing. In the morning, there was 
always swimming and diving from 


















Manning the windlass 


the deck of the yacht. When the 
girls wished to go to the beach 


ashore, they first had to obtain per- 
mission. Permission was necessary 
before any one could leave the boat 
for pleasure; when leaving the boat 
and when returning to it, the girls 
always showed their respect for their 
Flag by saluting the “Quarter Deck.” 

After a morning so spent, we 
strained our ears to hear the noon 
“Mess Call.” 

In the afternoon we generally went 
ashore or out rowing. Some pre- 
ferred to lie on the deck, reading, 
writing home, or simply watching 
the yachts and graceful sail-boats. 
Still others practised semaphoring, 
or entertained Girl Scouts who came 
aboard to visit the novel yacht. Dur- 
ing the cruise, we had many Girl 
Scout visitors, who were interested 
and delighted with our life on board. 

The visitors saw a yacht about 
sixty feet long; one that can accom- 
modate twelve or fifteen people. 
There were four staterooms and ac- 
commodations for four in the fore- 
castle. In the cabin they saw a long 
full-length mirror, and noticed the 
wood-work which is all of hand- 
carved mahogany. Every one saw the 
real navy hammocks and wondered 
how many girls could sleep in one 
without falling out before morning. 
The visitors heard the regulation 
ship’s clock which strikes the bells 
every half-hour. Each of us must 
be able to tell time by a ship’s clock 
and one girl was detailed to ring the 
bell on deck as soon as. the cabin 
clock was heard to strike. 

At sunset we had “retreat” and 
the cannon could be heard again. 
Immediately, every flag was lowered 
and the anchor light was hoisted. In 
the evening we sometimes rowed over 
to Marblehead Neck to a band con- 
cert at one of the Yacht Clubs, or 
else stayed aboard our own “Wa- 
hama” playing the victrola or danc- 
ing. At nine o’clock we had Assem- 
bly, repeated the Lord’s prayer to- 
gcther, then “Taps” was sounded by 
one of our buglers. 

Saturday, August 6th, we went to 
Manchester and on the following 
morning attended church there. In 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


Wallace Reid is almost always 
amusing—but in this last picture as 
Jimmy Dent, son of John Dent who 
manufactured an automobile for the 
poorer classes, he was at his best. 

From the time when he refused to 
ride in his father’s “Tin Lizzie”— 
to the minute when he entered the 
coast to coast race, the picture is full 
of surprises. 

An automobile race is always ex- 
citing—but in this case it was doubly 
so—as it ended up in being a race 
of fairness against crooked deal- 
ing. You can guess who won—but 
we won’t tell you—we'll just let you 
go and see for yourself. 








DON’T FORGET! 
“The Golden Eaglet,” your 


Qwn moving picture, is always 
available for use at entertain- 


ments. 
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GOLDEN EAGLETS 

Rena Josie, Troop No. 2, Somer- 
ville, N. J.; Miriam Nichols, Troop 
No. 2, Reading, Mass.; Elizabeth 
Slocomb, Troop No. 2, Malden, 
Mass.; Minerva Caldwell, Troop 
No. 2, Medford, Mass.; Geraldine 
Puffer, Troop No. 2, Medford, Mass. ; 
Kathryn Ball, Troop No. 2, Medford, 
Mass.; Frances Knapp, Troop No. 
2, Medford, Mass.; Miriam H. 
Bunker, Troop No. 1, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Roberta Seaver, Troop No. 
7, Boston, Mass.; Captain Van Horn, 
Troop No. 18, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Grace Brown, Troop No. 13, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Helen Lambert, Troop 
No. 13, Springfield, Mass.; May- 
belle Turner, Troop No. 13, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Ivy Fisk, Troop No. 23, 
Springfield, Mass.; Elsie Wills, 
Troope No. 34, Springfield, Mass.; 
Penelope Turle, Troop No. 2, Duluth, 
Minn.; Virginia Lignell, Troop No. 
1, Duluth, Minn.; Isabelle Berg, 
Troop No. 78, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harriet Collier, Troop No. 13, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Wallace Reid 
and Mary Mac- 
Laren have a 
most thrilling ride 
in the _ picture, 
“Across the Con- 
tinent,” which is 
reviewed on this 

page. 








THE WAY OF THE SCOUT 
Reprinted from “The Bugler,” 
Girl Scout paper, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Cheery and bright from morning till 
night, 
Ready and willing to aid; 
Hard though the work, she never 
will shirk, 
Plodding along undismayed; 
Trusty and true, she'll see the thing 
through, 
“Fail” is a word she’s ruled out; 


Never give in, but stick to it and 
win, - 
That is the way of the Scout. 


Upright and clean, both thrifty and 
keen, 
Orders she'll gladly obey; 
Living a life of use and not strife, 
Doing her good turn a day; 
Heedless of gain, but with might and 
main, 
Working for good without doubt; 
Making a name by “playing the 
game,” 
That is the way of the Scout. 
Sturdy and fit, oft proving her grit, 
Haridy and friendly to all, 
Loyal and true, a sticker like glue, 
Ready if country should call; 
Ever by deed upholding her creed, 
Leading the way with a shout. 
Fighting for Right, with God as her 
Might, 
That is the way of the Scout. 
—Troop 26. 


THE ANNUAL CRUISE 
(Continued from Page 25) 
the afternoon we returned to Marble- 
head Harbor, making the trip in an 
hour. We had a wonderful time dur- 
ing the week in the harbor and all 
regretted that our cruise must end. 
The last night of the trip the girls 
prepared an entertainment which was 
a great success—except for an oc- 
casional mosquito. Commander told 
us ghost stories and anecdotes. We 
spent an evening which we shall long 
remember. After 9 o’clock we went 
on deck to see the harbor. A cornet- 
ist was playing aboard one of the 
yachts and the music floated dreamily 
over the water: the harbor was quiet 
and still: the moonlight shone on 
the sails of the sail-boats and lighted 
up the water, lights were twinkling 
on the shore: each girl was silenced 
by the beauty of the scene and re- 
ceived an impression never-to-be-for- 
gotten. 

The next morning we made every- 
thing ship-shape and prepared to get 
under way. The anchor was hauled 
up by five girls who used the capstan 
windlass. After the rope had been 
coiled and after all other details 
were seen to, we started off. The 
Pilot had great difficulty in steering 
among the’ small yachts, sailboats 
and ferry boats. A south-east wind 
made our home-trip very rough, but 
nevertheless the sail was all too 
short; it was our last. 

The Coast Guards had sighted us 
while we were at sea, and had sent 
word to our parents and friends. 
They were thronging the wharf to 
give us a hearty “welcome home.” 


Thus ended the Cruise of 1921. 
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CAMP ANDREE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 




















A special camp for girls of 14 years of age or over who are interested in becom- 
ing Girl Scout leaders. The ideals and principles of Scouting are carried out in the 


everyday life of the girls at camp. 

The camp is run on the patrol system. The girls live in the open, cooking 
their meals over an open fire, swimming, hiking, and learning about birds through 
“living experiences with living birds.” 

Rate: $10.00 per week. 

Training School for Girl Scout Leaders, Saturday, June 10th to Saturday, 


June 24th. 


Write for circulars to 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE 


AMERICAN GIRL 


The jolliest and liveliest magazine for girls 


It contains: Stories beautifully illustrated, Party Ideas, 
Practical Hints to help you both outdoors and in, reviews 
of the latest moving pictures with photographs of your 
favorite stars, Heaps of Scout News from Home and Abroad, 
Money Making Plans and many other. things: besides giv- 
ing you an opportunity to have your own contributions 
printed! 





In order that you may become a member of the Big 
American Girl Family, we are making a 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


to new subscribers only of Five Months for 50c. (Regular 
subscription price $1.50 per year.) Sign the order blank 
below—return immediately with your remittance—and 
GET ACQUAINTED. 


If you are a subscriber pass this on to a friend. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Enclosed find 50c. for which send me THE AMERICAN 
GIRL for five months as per YOUR SPECIAL GET AC- 
QUAINTED OFFER! Begin with the current issue. 




















A “GOOD TURN” DIARY 


Monday—I studied my Tenderfoot 
work, in order to be able to pass the 
exam, and win another point for my 
troop on the honor roll. 


Tuesday—I let my little brother 
spin my top, and I helped mother get 
the supper. 

Wednesday—When I was riding to 
school this morning, on the street 
car, I saw an old lady standing in 
the aisle. I stood up and gave her 
my place. 

Thursday— I had all my lessons, 
and teacher said her work would be 
very much lighter if every one in the 
room would follow my example. 


Friday—I went to the grocery for 
our neighbor. She gave me five cents, 
and I put it in my Scout bank. 


Saturday—I looked after the baby, 
and prepared the vegetables for sup- 
per, while mother went shopping. 

Sunday—lIt was my turn to go to 
Sunday school early and arrange our 
class room, I put the chairs in a 
circle, and a Bible in each place. 
Mother let me take some flowers 
from the garden. I put some in a 
vase on the table, and others in a vase 
on the window-sill. Miss S$ 
said the room looked very cheerful. 

There is no name on this, but we 
are under the impression that it was 
written by a member of Troop 5. 
Let’s see who can send us the best 
“Be Prepared” list for next week. 

Tacoma, WASH. 


A SURPRISE PARTY 

Troop No. 97 of the Mount Her- 
mon M. E. Church lost their Cap- 
tain, Miss Irma Zeeb, as she moved 
away from town. ‘This was a very 
real deprivation to them as she was 
one of the best officers in South 
Philadelphia. They felt they had 
to do something to show their ap- 
preciation of all her work and the 
time she had given them, so they 
planned a surprise party and it was 
unlike most surprise parties, in that 
she was really surprised. 

She was invited to dinner at the 
home of one of the Scouts. After 
dinner this Scout suggested that they 
run over to see one of the other 
troop members which they did and 
found the entire troop assembled. 
There were games and refreshments 
and better still, a bouquet and a 
handsome silk scarf. The Scouts of 
No. 97 feel that Royersford is very 
lucky to have Miss Zeeb and we 
understand that already she is in- 
terested in troops there having re- 
ceived cordial invitations to visit 
them. 
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BENEFIT PENCILS 





piliites 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops, Schools, Churches, 
Societies, etc. 


During the past few years over a million of our “Benefit Pencils” have been sent to organizations in 
all parts of the country to raise money for different purposes. At this very minute our “Benefit Pen- 
cils” are earning money for Churches, Schools, Clubs, and Fraternal Organizations of different kinds 
in nearly every state of the Union. The time worn tag day is on the wane; in many cities it is forbidden 
altogether. People in general are getting tired of spending their perfectly good money for useless 
tags, cards, flags, emblems, etc., and getting absolutely nothing in return. By our plan, you sell them 
a good pencil, something useful and of real value and at the same time they are giving their support 
to a worthy cause. Our plan is to furnish a good quality metal tip rubber eraser pencil, printed special 
from your copy. This wording usually consists of the name of your organization together with a brief 
outline telling just what the money is being raised for, making each pencil tell its own story and help 
sell others. These are sold on the streets, in the offices, business houses, stores, schools, factories, and 
residences at whatever price a person wishes to give. No one will think of giving less than five cents, 
and in many instances the price will average from ten to fifteen cents each. Even if they all sell at five 
cents each your Troop will realize a big profit. Many business houses and offices purchase in dozen 
and gross lots and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 


Why not let us send your Troop a few gross to be sold in this way. We allow 30 or 60 days’ credit, which means 
that you can hold the sale and do all of your collecting before you have to send us our share of the proceeds. These 


mang Seed furnished and printed from your copy in lots of two gross and over at $4.75 per gross F. O. B., Camden, 
ew York. 


Remember—there is no risk on your part—pay for the pencils after the sale. No chances taken on left overs—the 
— a saleable at all times of the year. Why not arrange to hold a rousing pencil day sale for your organization 
at this time: 


Fill out the coupon below and send for your pencils today! Whatever quantity suits you suits us. They will soon be 
bringing in the money, and you will be more than pleased with the results. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Beautiful Six Foot U. S. Flag Free of All Cost! 


To Every Organization ordering seven gross or more of the pencils at a time, and remitting for them within fifteen 
days from date of invoice, we will give free of all cost a LARGE SIX FOOT U. S. FLAG, made of regular flag 
cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets—suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


IMPRINT PENCILS 








38-40 MAIN STREET CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

Read What These Good People Say— Fill Out the Coupon and Mail Today—We’ll Do the Rest! 
Dear Sirs: : 
= were check for pencils recently received. They were satisfactory tg et co., 

MISS E. M. GIDDINGS, Young St., Honolulu, T. H. Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: Gentlemen: 

hank you for your prompt and generous attention in filling our order. You may enter our order for ........+-+. ross Benefit 
We are very much pleased with the results of our sale. Pencils at $4.75 per gross and print from the following 
sel MISS LAURA M. KELLER, Circle, Alaska. copy: 

entlemen: 


Please send us another gross of pencils as quickly as possible. This 
will be our third sale this year. 
MRS. LOTTIE E. DANIELS, Wilson, Okla. P ; 
Gentlemen: It is understood if we order at least seven gross of 
Enclosed please find check of the Guyandotte Camp Fire Girls to cover the pencils and an 4 for them within fifteen days from 
payment in full for the pencils. We are making a nice profit for the Camp date of invoice, that we are to receive a Six-Foot U.S 
on these. Flag free of all cost. 


MRS. BUREN H. TOLER, Mullens, W. Va. 


Gentlemen: Terr ere eee eee Cee PCCP CEerCee eT Cee eee ee eee) 
Enclosed find payment in full for the seven gross of pencils. You may 

send us three more gross of pencils with same marking, “Camp Fund, Camp Fn ae 

Fire Girls.” PENCILS AFTER BEING PRINTED CANNOT BE 





MRS. E. J. CARVER, Fulton, N. Y. RETURNED FOR CREDIT 
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CELLO 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





MESS KITS! 


CANTEENS 


No. 2 Tin 








No. 1 Aluminum $2.75 
1.50 


CANTEENS! 


Just What You Want For Camp and Hikes 


No. 1 Aluminum con- 
tains 
Fry Pan 
Stew Pan Spoon 
Fork Pail 
Combined Cover and 
Plate 


Price $3.50 


Cup 


No. 2—Steel Fry Pan with Tinned ware 
as above—Price $2.50 





On Sale 
NATIONAL SUPPLY 


DEPT. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














Earn Money to Go to Camp 


Girls wanted to sell a new spe- 
cialty Apron. Something entirely 
new and sells on sight. Article 
sells for $1.50. Good Commission. 

Agents wanted especially to sell 
in New York City and on Long 
Island. 


Write for particulars to 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT 
10 East 43rd Street nN. Y.C. 











TAKE PICTURES AT CAMP! 

Send in your best snapshots to 
us—THE AMERICAN GIRL wants 
them for publication—We can use 
any size providing the outlines 
are sharp—Watch for the big 


Picture Contest Coming! 














HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


A business meeting of the troop 
Saturday afternoon resolved itself 
into a birthday surprise for one of 
the patrol leaders, Miss Rena Lee 
Giles. After a short business session 
and a fifteen-minute drill conducted 
hy Billie Minter and Lowell Leber- 
man, the scouts were invited into 
the Y. W. C. A. dining room, where 
by courtesy of Mrs. T. M. Scott and 
Mrs. Ernest Harris a table had been 
allowed. This the members deco- 
rated in red roses, hearts and a big 
birthday cake with 16 roses, colored 
candles in rose-holders. Miss Willie 
Louise King presented the surprised 
honor guest with a package from 
her patrol, which opened disclosed 
a collection of articles of scout 
equipment, gifts from the patrol. 

In cutting the cake yielded up its 
trophies as follows: Elsie Crozier, 
the button; Virginia Campbell, the 
penny; Clarice Blackmore, the dime; 
Mrs. J. C. Giles, the nickel, and Alice 
Severin, the wishbone. 

AusTIN, TExas, 
Troop I. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


The work here has grown very 
much in the last year. Two Brownie 
Packs have been formed and one 
more is waiting for a Brown Owl. 
A very large Citizen Scout Troop 
is going well. 

This Citizen Troop is made up 
entirely of self supporting girls 
and women, some of whom are mar- 
ried, and none of whom have ever 
been Scouts. They are all working 
on their Second Class tests, and are 
very interested in all sorts of Com- 
munity work. Their contribution to 
West Palm Beach at Christmas time 
was a play, which they rehearsed 
and put on for two nights free of 
charge, and open to all. 

A Rally was held on March 6th; 
at which time the Field Chairman 
was given a Medal of Merit, by the 
Troops, in recognition of the great 
help and enjoyment that the Scout 
work had brought into their lives. 
The Council also gave Medals of 
Merit to Miss Stowers and Miss 
Hults, for their untiring work in 
keeping the scout work on the very 
highest plane. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the Rally was a five minute 
original stunt done by each troop. 
All were good but the honors were 
awarded to the following: first, the 
Citizen troop who did a very charm- 
ing, slow, rhythmic dance, with 


lighted candles in the dark hall; sec- 
ond, to Troop 4, who did a very 
pretty signalling stunt using the 
Morse Code. 











GOLDEN EAGLET’S JOURNEY TO 
WASHINGTON 

We drove away at 8.30, flying a 
Troop 55 pennant, in a shower of 
confetti thrown by the girls. 

We chose the route across Staten 
Island, and drove through Princeton, 
passing the homes of Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke and the late Grover Cleveland. 
As we crossed the Delaware River, 
we had a fine view of the Capitol 
at Trenton. At Philadelphia we 
visited Independence Hall, saw the 
Liberty Bell and the room where the 
Declaration of Independence was 
signed. Left Philadelphia via Balti- 
more Pike, passing such historical 
scenes as Brandywine Battlefield, 
Lafayette’s Headquarters and Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters. Arrived in 
Baltimore, making 205 miles for the 
day’s trip. 

Tuesday morning we reached An- 
napolis just in time to see the Mid- 
shipmen assembled before marching 
to mess hall. We went through the 
handsome buildings of the Naval 
Academy, Memorial Hall, Flag 
Room, Armory, Chapel and John 
Paul Jones’ Crypt. Visited the State 
Capitol and saw the old Senate 
Chamber where Washington resigned 
his commission of the army in 1783. 
We were in uniform and received a 
salute from the Officer in Command 
while in the Armory. We drove on 
to Washiggton, making 97 miles for 
the day. 

Our appointment at the White- 
house was made for 12:35 Wednes- 
day. We were first entertained by 
Major Balinger who showed us the 
rooms of State on the main floor, 
including the State dining-room. 
Mrs. Harding received us in the red 
reception room (her favorite) and as 
each of us was announced by Major 
Balinger we saluted Mrs. Harding 
and stepped forward to take her out- 
stretched hand. Mrs. Harding talked 
with us fully five minutes, saying 
how much she thought of Scouting 
and sending greetings to all Brook- 
lyn Scouts. She told the girls they 
would receive many thrills in Wash- 
ington, and that she, herself, still 
marveled at the beauties of the 
Whitehouse, built so many years ago 
and yet meeting so perfectly all our 
present need. Mrs. Harding also 
said that she considered the Golden 
Eaglet the highest honor that any 
American girl could win. She then 
suggested that we shake hands with 
Mr. Harding, since he, too, is much 
interested in Scouting. We applied 
at the office where Mr. McKenna ar- 
ranged for us to see the President. 
Immediately behind us were seven 
Eagle Boy Scouts from Troop No. 
29, Pittsburg. We saluted the Presi- 
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dent before shaking hands, and 
noticed that the Boy Scouts fol- 
lowed our example. Another unex- 
pected pleasure was finding “Laddie 
Boy” the President’s dog in the ¢or- 
ridor. We were going through the 
rooms open to the general public, 
when a photographer from Under- 
wood & Underwood sought us to 
pose for him. By that time we felt 
important enough for anything! 

Washington Girl Scout Head- 
quarters had invited us to visit 
Troop 18, under Captain Norwood. 
Most of the evening was spent in the 
Library of Congress. Drove 32 
miles that day. 


Thursday morning we went up the 
Monument. The girls walked up in 
15 minutes including stops to ex- 
amine tablets. We all patronized 
the elevator going down. We were 
shown, by a guide, through the War, 
State and Navy Building and allowed 
to sit in the chair used by Mr. 
McKinley when he signed the Peace 
Treaty with Spain. Our visits in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Pan Ameri- 
can Building, Smithsonian Institute 
and Museums were all too short. We 
drove around Tidal Basin, Lincoln 
Memorial and Speedway and then 
crossed the long bridge over the 
Potomac into Virginia. In Arling- 
ton Cemetery we saw the Unknown 
Soldier’s grave, and the Memorial 
Amphitheatre. At Alexandria we 
visited Christ Church where Wash- 
ington attended, also General Lee. 
Then we drove on to Mt. Vernon, 
Washington’s beautiful home and 
visited his tomb, etc. We hurried 
back to Waskington as we were in- 
vited to tea at Mrs. Hoover’s home 
on S Street. Mrs. Hoover was in 
California, but had her friend, Migs 
Stevick, to entertain us. Miss Ste- 
vick was Captain of a Girl Scout 
Troop in California. Tea was served 
in the garden, and the table set under 
the blossoming cherry tree. 

Friday morning we drove out of 
Washington an Connecticut Ave. past 
Chevy Chase Country Club, through 
Frederick to Gettysburg. where we 
went around the battle fields and the 
cemetery and stood in the place 
where Lincoln made his famous ad- 
dress. We then visited the painting 
in the Cyclorama of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. In driving through 
York and Lancaster we saw quite a 
number of Mennonites in their quaint 
garb. 

Motorists will be interested to 
know that our total of 704 miles 
was along splendid roads without 
detours. 

I. P. T., Captain 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Vothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Add a few drops of 3-in-One. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 

woolen cloth oracheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


. *. 

3-in-One oil 

to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware, 
housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25¢c; 8 oz., 4 pt.),50c. Alsoin 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
0Z., If your dealer 
~ does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 
























sAwTSL 


FREE-—A generous 

sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 








”@ Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 


Broadway, New York 


A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH 





CONNECTICUT 














OUR BIRD FRIENDS 
Just What You Want for Camp! 
An educational game. Valuable aid to 
Scouts in securing Bird Hunter’s Badge. 
Fifty-two summer and winter birds ac- 
curately illustrated and described. 


Price, prepaid, 50 cents 
SARAH H. DUDLEY, BERLIN, MASS. 





HELTER TENT;]45 


Made of olive drab, 100z. 
waterproof canvas. Easily _ 

packed and carried, being in 2 sec- 
tions which tightly fasten together 
with double buttons. Folds into 


In ap- 

4 6h. said 

30 Anni- 
B for pack- 
guaranteed, 


lanta, Ga. 











EARN AT HOME 
Making paper flowers, roses 
Interesting, 80% profit 
Instructions complete, 20 cents, 
12 per dollar 
T. FINELLI 


Box 601 Roseto, Pa. 
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HOW LESLIE WON HER MEDAL 


We're Ready, (Continued from Page 14) $24 QUICKLY 


ture. Once out she found a resting EARNED 
. oa) venti d 
Girl Scouts! place against a ventilator and passe TOWARDS YOUR CAMPING! 


her belt through it in such a way 


WE SELL FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS as to hold her firmly. a Pan: By Be | Ry ed 
We sell them by the packet, A sudden rush of water swirled Schools, Classes, Churches, etc., to sell 


ounce, pound and by the ton! 


WE SELL THEM IN COLLECTIONS— 
No. 1—20 pkts. of Vegetable and 


° e for us, and send them express prepaid 
about her feet. The wail of a child east of Syracuse, N. Y., and north of 


. eoneee Philadelphia. Liberal express allowance 
reached her ears and clinging to a_ | ¢iewhere. 






































ank i i lf you can sell 60 boxes of 5c bars 
5 pkts. of Flower Seeds! plank she saw a tiny girl about to be pee oe eS ee 2 
In all 25 pkts. of best va- swept by. At the risk of losing her with reference, and we will send 10 
: rieties for only $1.00. own hold she reached out as far as_ | ®oxes each of Schrafft’s Cream Al- 
i 7 4 mond, Walnut, Butter Scotch and 
(Regular price would be $2.20) she could, caught the child by the Cream and Block—also Cocoanut Bars 
No. 2—12 pkts. of Flawer Seeds = ° : and Caramels. 
for sowing March-April dress and by exerting every ounce You send us $48 in 30 days and keep 
, $24 for yourself. 
only 50 cents. of her strength managed to pull her We can also supply 20, 40 and 50 box 
(Regular price would be $1.10) towards her. oe at proportionate prices and 
: ts. 
tow GttNS, at present, some nice Bulbs Through the long hours of the eo coma ntent ee 
Amaryilie which bleom in Masch. YSe. night she held her, soothing her cries | success selling your candies. Every- 
5. Begonia, red, yellow till the child fell asleep, and later saictiaascetsasitines ee 
pink, 50c. each; doz., $5.00. ; fighting her own exhaustion and » “1 will say undoubtedly your candy is 
— —_— bloom by Eas- drowsiness lest she lose her hold. At ines a 
Gloxinias, red-banded bloom all sum- dawn the rescuers came in boats, took ie a a ond.” 
mer, ic. eacn, e ° ~ 
Tuberoses, Caladiums and many the child from her stiff arms and . “We are navies o a sale.” 
more. . . . mon 
gently laid her down on a pile of “ Circular on megan’ or you can order 
’ » : ; irectly from this advertisement. Ex- 
HERRMANN S SEED STORE 0 yg -_ — stripped off. + = 2 cama same day order is re- 
° 1en she collapsed. ceived. 
140 East Thirty-fourth Street Five days later she awoke to find FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
2 Blocks from Headquarters, N. Y. C. h fath ae : h d Wholesale Confectioners 
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OFFICIAL 


Girl Scout Knives 


**Fully Warranted ’”’ 








e On Sale At 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEP’T. 
189 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Manufactured by 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 


Ellenville ms ee “cc ”? 
. pamencens teane Makers of the Famous “ Ulster Brand 
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| MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 





WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
] and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 
Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 
Start in on your Scout friends, they are: sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal 
subscription. Be sure to state which prize you have earned and it will be forwarded to you 


Here Is Just What You Need For Camp 


m I 
eee - ] 7 Sa ”) 


BOB 


A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 





strap to wear over your 
HEAVY WEB’ HAVER- 
shoulder. SACK, khaki colored, just 
Given for 12 Subscrip. the right size to hang over 
tions your shoulder. 
“ Given for 10 Subscrip. 
tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 

Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription - 

Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL Floral Park, N. Y. 


189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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QUANSET 


Cape Cod 
Sailing 


Camp 

for Girls 
on 
Pleasant 
Bay 





The Pioneer Salt Water Camps 
. Est. 1905 


Quansets—Ages 13-18 Nimicutts—Ages 8-13 
Sailing, experienced Cape Cod _ skipper. 
Salt water swimming. Canoeing. Red Cross 
Life Saving examiners. English crafts, danc- 
ing, team games, tennis. Horseback riding. 
Camp craft. Trail lore. Expert_instruction 
and leadership. Personal care. Fresh Farm 
products. Unusual results in health and vigor. 

MR. and MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT 
Box 5 SOUTH ORLEANS, MASS. 








CAMP IDYLE WYLD 


Three Lake, Wisconsin 


A song for every activity. 
Will you help us sing: 

Go, roll your bedding up again, 

We'll make another camp. 

A fishing pole, a blanket rcil, a poncho 
for the damp. . 

Get ready for a truck trip, 

Or a paddle or a tramp, : 

All up and down we'll go camping. Chorus: 


Limited number; few vacancies; 
highest references required 
Fees, $500 including railroad fare 








PINE KNOLL CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Near Conway, N. H. 

Heart of White Mountains, on lovely 
secluded Lake Iona. Offers in equipment, 
location, and supervision, all the most 
exacting parent could ask. Noted for its 
splendid class of girls. Number limited 
to fifty. Catalog. 

MRS, FRANCES HODGES WHITE 

Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














The FOUR-LAKES-CAMP for GIRLS 
CAMP MINNETONKA, MONMOUTH, ME. 
Capacity 40 
Camping in pine woods; canoeing in four 
lakes; swimming in crystal clear water; ob- 
servation hills; Gypsy trips; refined councilors, 
New illustrated booklet 
GEORGE W. RIEGER, JR., Director 
1103 Harrison St., Box 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 








COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 
Boothbay Harbor on the Coast of Maine 
No Councilors, Perfect Freedom. A girl 
under 20 must be accompanied by her 
mother or older sister. Our specialties: 
Sketching and painting from Nature, 
French, Music, Dramatics—all of high 
professional grade. A camp for the whole 
family. Catalog. 18th year. 
G. RANDALL, Director 
Classical High School 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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with you,” he continued. “No more 
traveling alone even for my brave 
girl.” 

Leslie sighed comfortably as her 
hand snuggled into her father’s 
strong clasp and her eyes closed. 
Then she opened them with a start. 

“What became of the conductor?” 
she said in distress. “He wasn’t, 
wasn’t-——” she choked at the word. 

“No, he wasn’t drowned,” said her 
father. “Come in Mr. Thomas,” he 
called softly, and the conductor who 
had been waiting outside came in. 
His arm was in a sling, but otherwise 
he was as well as ever. 

“You're just another Peggy,” he 
said warmly as he approached the 
bed. Then he explained that as he 
climbed out of the car he was struck 
by a floating plank ‘which broke his 
arm and made him lose his hold. 
With the use of the other arm, how- 
ever, he managed to keep his head 
above water until he was swept by 
the current against a freight car 
loaded with lumber, and there he 
found a foothold till the morning 
brought a rescuer. He had just come 
to the hospital to inquire about Les- 
lie when she woke after her long 
delirium. 

Leslie looked from one to the other 
with tears of joy in her eyes, “Now I 
can go to sleep,” she said, with a 
happy smile of content. 

THE END 





KUTZTOWN, PA. 

Few people seem to know where 
Kutztown is so I’m going to tell you 
that we are eighteen miles north- 
west of Reading on the famous Wil- 
liam Penn Highway. 

Our troop of eight members was 
organized November 29th, 1921. We 
are all students in the normal school 
—two Seniors and others Juniors and 
under classmen, so you see we have 
a good nucleus for a troop for the 
next school year. We also have a 
group of six Seniors who are ready 
to qualify for a Citizen Scout Troop. 
These girls all hope when they go 
out to teach next fall to organize 
Girl Scout troops. 

On March 14th we gave a very 
interesting play “A Russian Rom- 
ance.” We made $29 and charged 
only 15¢ admission. People tell us 
it was the best play, both as to plot 
and acting that has ever been given 
here, and this Normal School was 
established in 1866! 

Our recreation consists chiefly of 
hikes with campfire suppers and 
early morning bird hikes. 

Since we are all farmers we do 
not plan any summer camping—as 
we are glad to spend our summers 
with our parents at home. 


E. O. C., Capt. 








CAMP WINNAKEE 


FOR GIRLS 


On Mallett’s Bay, 
Lake Champlain 
SEVENTH YEAR 


America’s Beautiful “Inland Sea” 


Among the pines of Vermont, where 
the air is a tonic and the very earth 
a friend—Oh, what a wonderful place 
for an outdoor summer brimming with 
fun. All land and water. sports-— 
Mornings of swimming, horseback rid- 
ing, basket-ball, tennis; afternoons 
of hiking, motor boating, basketry 
and jewelry making; picnic suppers 
and evenings of dancing, dramatic 
and fireside ‘‘sings.”” A splendid spirit 


pervades this camp. Experienced 
councilors. Trained nurse. Send for 
booklet. 


MRS. WILLIAM H. BROWN 
313A W. 83d St., New York City 














WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Powers Lake, Wis. 
Under the management of Th 
= Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 
Junior and Senior 
Camps, July and Aug- 
ust. For girls, ome $ 
to 22. A strong force 
of trained counselora, 
References required. 
Write for booklet. 
Box A, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 


Registrar, 
Chicago, Ill. 








CAMP TAWAH FOR GIRLS 


In the foothiils of the Catskill Moun- 
tains on the Delaware River. No mos- 
quitoes, no malaria. The best of food 
and good care. Land and water sports. 

Write for Booklet 


M. L. JOHNSON 
206 West 88th St. New York City 














TRAIL’S END—The’Kentucky Camp for Girls 
Juniors 12 to 15 Seniors 15 to 
Beautifully located in the 
Blue Grass region. Lodge and 
tents among the cedars. Skilled 
leaders in charge of horseback 
riding, land and water sports, 
dancing, handicrafts, music, etc. 
rip to world-famous Mammouth 
Cave. Write for booklet. 
MISS SNIDER 
361 S. Broadway LEXINGTON, KY. 








CAMP MACDONOUGH 


Vergennes, Vt. 
What constitutes a Good Time at 
Camp? OUR ANSWER IS: 

All round girls to chum with. 
Counsellors full of the joy of living. 
Lots of sports and good sportsmanship. 
Plenty of things to laugh about. 

Woods and mountains and streams to 
explore. 

Plenty of food, deliciously cooked. 

3eds that make you hug them, they’re so 
good. 

A camp atmosphere nice and homey and 
happy. ; 

If you agree with us; send for our cata- 
log. You will find that it will interest 


mother. 
MISS MABEL LAWRENCE EVANS, Director 
618 Union Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 


Girls! 
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CAMP ANNUNG 
On Mt. Minsi 


For girls, all ages, 6-30, in Junior and 
Senior divisions. All sports and activities, 
A real Camp for real girls, in an ideal 
and convenient location, near N. Y. and 
Phila. For booklet of further information 
Miss EMM 
A GREIDER, A.B., Director 
CAMP ANNUNG, PORTLAND, PA 


Parents may procure bungalows near camp 











PROVISIONS NEEDED FOR OVER- 
NIGHT HIKE WHEN SUG- 
GESTED MENU IS USED. 
PLANS ARE FOR 
EIGHT PERSONS 

2 cans corn. 

2 cans tomatoes. 

4 cupsful cornmeal mixed with 6 
teaspoonsful baking powder. 

24 medium sized potatoes (2 each 
for supper, 1 each for dinner). 

8 medium sized to large onions. 

3 pounds bread (this is rather 
liberal but if cooks are not experi- 
enced with either flapjacks or bis- 
cuits it is comfortable to have a re- 
serve of bread lest some flapjacks 
may be lost learning the trick of 
cooking them). 

1 pound butter. 

14 or 16 oz. jar of jam. 

% cupful cocoa. 

3 quarts fresh milk at journey’s 
end, or 5 cans condensed milk (2 
for each meal, 1 for cooking). 

Ham, 3 pounds, cut rather thin. 

6 cupsful flour mixed with six 
rounded teaspoonsful baking powder. 

8 apples. 

2 pounds sugar. 

24 slices of bacon (2 each for sup- 
per, 1 each for breakfast); or 16 
slices of bacon and 16 sausages. 

Save bacon fat for cooking in flap 
jacks and biscuits. Sausage fat will 
do almost as well. 

Marshmellows—at least 4 dozen. 

2 eggs or the equivalent in pre- 
pared egg (for the flapjacks). 

Small can of salt. 





FLAP JACKS 
Into a mixing bowl put 
2 tablespoonsful bacon fat. 
% teaspoonsful salt. 

4 tablespoonsful sugar. 

2 eggs beaten with a fork till 
foamy. 

Mix well and very slowly add 

% can of condensed milk. 

When well blended add 

2 cupsful water. 

4 cupsful cornmeal into which 6 
teaspoonsful of baking powder has 
been mixed. 

Beat well. 

If too stiff to drop well add water 
till the dough makes a thin batter, 
cornmeal varies and it is almost im- 
possible to give exact amount of 
meal and water. It is better to re- 
serve about % cupful meal lest in 
adding water the batter becomes 
too thin. The batter should be just 
thick enough to drop off the spoon 


and spread over the pan to form a 


nice size batter cake. 

Drop off by spoonsful on a well 
greased frying pan or rock which is 
piping hot. 
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Cook over a fire of hot coals—not 
a flame fire. 

When browned around the edges, 
slip a pancake turner under and flap- 
the cake over quickly, so it can 
brown on the other side. 

Serve at once with butter and 
sugar. The flap jacks are excellent 
eaten plain. Or roll a hot one 
around a sausage or slice of bacon. 





SUGGESTED MENU FOR AN 
OVER-NIGHT HIKE 


For this it is supposed that all 
food and utensils must be carried so 
the menu must be of the simplest as 
a hike may be spoiled by a lot of 
unnecessary luggage. The start is 
made in the morning after breakfast 
and return is in time for the even- 
ing meal the second day. 

Luncheon 

(Either enroute or immediately 
on arriving in camp.) 

Sandwiches toasted by a quick fire. 

Fruit (apples, bananas or the 
equivalent). Cookies or other 
sweets. 

Supper 

Squaw hash, baked potatoes and 
onions, bread, butter, cocoa. Marsh- 
mallows toasted around the fire. 

Breakfast 

Sausages (or bacon). Flapjacks 

served with butter and sugar. Cocoa. 
Dinner 

Fried ham, potatoes (boiled and 
fried in the ham fat), stewed canned 
tomatoes, camp. biscuit with jam, 
baked apples. 





BAKED BEANS 

Wash and look over 2 pounds of 
dried navy beans. 

Put to soak in a gallon of water. 
The beans should soak at least 12 
hours and if the kettle or jar can be 
spared it is better to soak them 24 
hours. 

At the end of the soaking period, 
drain off the water and wash the 
beans. 

Put over the fire with water ample 
to cover. 

Bring to 
minutes. 

Drain off the water, cover again 
and set where the beans will boil 
slowly for 1 hour. If the beans be- 
gin to break take from the fire at 
once. The boiling is meant to start 
the cooking and shorten the actual 
baking process but it must not break 
up the bean. 

Put in the bean pot and add 

1 cupful molasses, 

1 tablespoonful salt, 

% pound salt pork cut in diced 
pieces. 


a boil and boil five 
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Campers, Attention! 


We have at National Scout 
Headquarters a limited num- 
ber of copies of the 


JUNIOR 
COOK-BOOK 


By Clara Ingram Judson 
Official Girl Scout- Edition - 


Bound in khaki, and just the 
thing for that hike or camping 
party. Recipes for out-door 
dishes as well as a wealth of 
suggestion for your own work 
in Mother’s kitchen. 


(Khaki covers, 75 cents, post- 
age extra—10 cents East of 
Mississippi and 20 cents West 
of Mississippi.) 


GIRL SCOUT 


National Supply Department 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York 








GILFILLAN CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 

Consists of an _ eighteen-acre_ estate, 
bordering on a three-acre lake. Isn’t it 
fun to stop and think about it now—at 
this time of year, can’t you just see it, 
trees all around, a little colony of cabins, 
which you call home for a few weeks or 
a season perhaps? Write for booklet and 
terms. 
Mrs. JOHN G. GILFILLAN, Guardian, 

Spring Lake Farm, Paoli, Pa. 











Watch Out! 


You are going to lose 
something if you do 
not read our GET 
ACQUAINTED 
OFFER on Page 28 
of this issue. It con- 
tains a wonderful op- 


portunity for you. 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





STAMPS FREE 


20 unused stamps for the names of two 
Collectors and 2c. postage. 50 Austria and 
Hungary stamps 10c. Lists free. 30 Sweden 
stamps 10c. 10 Nyassa, 25c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








TOWLE’S SUPREME PACKET 
100 varieties for $1.00 
Every stamp catalogued 
from 2c to 35c each 
H. C. TOWLE 
1710 Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON 35, MASS. 














1000 different postage stamps, $2.00, a good 
start for a collection. 500 like above, 75 cts. 
100 like above, 10 cts. z 

100 varieties war or Neurope, a fine packet; or 
100 varieties Hungary, either packet, -20 
FREE to approval applicants only, 25 different 
anused stamps. All stamps on my approval are 
priced from 1-2 to 1-16 of catalog value. Inex- 
densive stamps a specialty. ; : 
FREE—Questions answered and _ advice given 
free of charge on subjects pertaining to stamps. 
H. M. MacMeille, Mountain Ave., Summit, New Jersey 








50 different stamps for 10c. 
free from paper with a selection of stamps 
on approval. 

Fine Hinges at 10c. per 1000 
JAS, A. GOLDSMITH 
Dept. 2, P. O. Box 313 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








1000 well mixed stampS........-.++++++ $0.40 
1900 varieties, all different...........- 


PRICE LIST OF NICE PACKETS FREE 


R. STOLLEMVERK 
LIEBENTHAL, KANSAS 








100 GENUINE STAMPS 
All Different 
A Real Bargain for 10c. 


P. C. KUNKEL, 
Richford, Vt. 














all different Scenes, covering the 
world for only 50c. 


JOHN PATTERSON, Jr. 
184 E. Main St., Lancaster, N. Y. 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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CAMP CHOWDER 


This dish is the main part of a 
meal; with the addition of, possi- 
bly crackers and a tasty bit of des- 
sert, it is a complete meal. For its 
cooking a steady fire and a large 
kettle, firmly supported, will be 
needed. 


For each person to be served pre- 
pare: 


1 slice of bacon cut into 4 or 5 
pieces, 1 small potato peeled and 
diced, 1 tablespoon onion cut fine, 1 
tablespoonful other vegetable, 1 cup- 
ful milk (canned milk may be used 
and should be prepared according 
to directions on can or package), 1-4 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoonful (level) 
flour dissolved in part of the milk, 1 
cupful water. 


The camp cook should count the 
persons to be served and measure out 
the amounts of each ingredient on 
that basis. 


Put the bacon and onion into the 
kettle and brown over a slow fire. 
Add the potato, toss lightly till 
slightly browned. Add salt and wa- 
ter. Cook slowly for 20 minutes 
and add vegetables. For this any 
vegetable on hand may be used, or 
any two vegetables that will com- 
bine well: Carrots, peas, corn, cel- 
ery, and lima beans are all good for 
this use. Cook 10 minutes more and 
then add milk. When hot and ready 
to boil stir in the dissolved flour and 
stir till boiling point is reached. Boil 
three minutes. Make sure that fire 
is not too hot for this, as milk 
scorches easily. Serve at once in 
cups or soup plates. Toasted bread 
or crackers may be served with the 
chowder. This foundation chowder 
may be varied in many ways. A can 
of flaked fish (not cod) makes a fish 
chowder. Add the fish or clams 
with the vegetable. One can will sea- 
son chowder for four persons. 


Beef chowder is made by adding 1 
pound of cut up beef (raw) for each 
6 persons. Add beef with the bacon 
in the beginning of the chowder. 
Pork and veal also make fine chow- 
ders. A bit of parsley or finely chop- 
ped greens make a color variety. 
These should be added at the last 


minute. 


This chowder has many advantages 
as a camp dish: one utensil for cook- 
ing an entire meal; one utensil for 
serving; excellent food combination 
—every food group except sugar is 
represented, and that can be supplied 
as a sweet for dessert; and not the 
least important. 
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Good things are waiting 
fer you here. Read 
carefully. ) 


FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 

Containing somes with pictures of Tigers, 
Oxen, Ant Eater, Dromedary, Emu, Kangaroo, 
Swan, Serpent, Elephants, Dove, Eagle, Lyre 
Bird, Lion, Camel, etc. Send 4c to cover cost 
of postage, and ask to see our bargain ap- 
proval sheets, 50 per ct. discount, and net. Our 
Price List contains many Bargains and other 
Free Gifts, Please remit postage in unused 
stamps; coins refused. 
LIGHTBOWN’S, Osborne Rd., Southsea, Eng. 


Seite BUT LISTEN! 





I have fascinating approvals: 
200 Diff. World Stamps............ $0.25 
500 Diff. World Stamps............ 1.00 
1000 Diff. World Stamps............ 2.75 
5000 Diff. World Stamps............ 75.00 
EE er er waseie badd aws ibe 6hc<% -35 
De, MED 4. « Ncaibic-euiewae eden 15 
50 French Colonies .............. 25 
BO BeriGiGh COMICS 2 occ cccccccesce .25 
TP i a 1.25 


E. B. ELDER 
: WOLLASTON, MASS. 


6 Cushing St. 


1000 I X L Peelable hinges, 15c. 100 
different stamps 15c. 50 different U. S. 
15 Loose Leaf. Extention Post, Guaged 
Album, $2.50 approval sheets our specialty. 
We buy stamps. Prove you are behind 
your magazine by sending us an order. 

UNITED STAMP EXCHANGE 
880 Morrison St. 
APPLETON, WIS. 





1000 


Mixed stamps—many countries, 20 cents 
200 all different fine stamps, 25 cents 
A nice premium included with every 

order for both packets, 

Fine approvals. References please or 
parents consent 
A. R. LADWIG 
4903 No. 27th St. ss OMAHA, NEB. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE PAPER 
25 Double page heavy white Linen Social 
Correspondence Sheets and 25 envelopes to 
match, beautifully purple monogrammed 
with any initials, sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Have your own distinc- 
tively monogrammed stationery. Order to- 
day. Your Mother can use this paper 
also. Charles E. Murphy, Dept. G, 847 
Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ieHEY, GIRLS! 


Get your name and address printed on 
100 each of letterheads, cards and en- 
velopes for only $1.75. Samples and prices 
on request. Mention American Girl. 


THE MISSOURI PRESS 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 








GIRLS 
Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 


30c. 
The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
St. Lawrence Co. 
Norweod, N. Y. 











No Paste Neeven # 
to mount all kodak 
in albums 


. Fancy Heart 


€ 
. tonnes ~ 
k. gray, sepia, and red 


E> slip them on corners of pictures, then wet 
QUICK EASY -ARTISTIC. No mune, ne fy 

® and # stores, 10+ brinwe abs 97 eem 

Dice from Bupat Mite: Go-, Devt. TR-4711N Clark Si..Chicage 











MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


With a NO-MATCH Indian fire 
making set. Learn the Indian 
trick of making fire by rubbing 
wood. $1 each packed in handy 
carrying box. For sale at Ath- 
letic, Hardware, and Department stores 
everywhere If they are “all out’ send 
direct. Indiancraft Production Co., Desk 
A G., 466 Connecticut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 








KODAK PICTURES 


worth taking are worth keeping. My 
system of developing and printing in- 
sures the very best to be had in ama- 
teur pictures; guaranteed not to fade 
or stain. Rolls any size, 10 cents; 
prints with neat, white border, 4 cents 
to 7 cents. Very prompt service. 


Pleadwell Photo Service 


Erie, Penna. 











Kodak Prints, 3c; Post Cards, 5c; 
Developing. 5c a roll 
“WE DO IT BETTER” 
Dent. S 
ALTINE PHOTO CO. 
1982 Kinney Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








¢——___- wows CANOES 


ROWBOATS 


WE FisusoaTs 


F MOTOR BOATS 

. - OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CATALOG FREE Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
221 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 

















LEARN CANDY MAKING 
Practical and Correspondence Courses 


Over 500 satisfied graduate students. 
Send $1.00 for Scientific Formula with 
instructions. Fudges, Butter Scotch, 
English Toffee, Glace Fruits and Nuts, 
Caramels, Scotch Kisses, Mexican Kisses, 


Peanut Brittle, or Penoche. 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
ELINOR G. HANNA, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 

876-A Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS 





Sterl. Silver 75c, 


50 Rolled Gold 90c, 

Solid Gold $1.75 
Sterl. Silver $1.50 Sterl. Silver 50c 
Solid Gold $3.50 Rolled Geld _.60¢ 


No, 2003 in one or more colors of hard enamel 

Sliver Plate, 15c each, $1.50 per doz., Sterling Silver, 
3c each, $3.00per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, 
Silver Plate 20c each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Silver 
cc each, $1.00 per doz. 
Engraving tree. Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION! PLAY! 
(Continued on Page 9) 
with her own. It was strange she so 
little felt joy in the thought. 

Again she listened, “Joan dear, it’s 
wonderful. I do hope you'll get it. 
Daddy promised to take me to the 
exhibition if you win. Oh, Joan, 
you'll do it for me?” 

“Not much cliance, little sister.” 
Joan was answering her. “But I'll 
do my best—for you.” 

Louise wanted to hear no more. 
She turned home. She spurned the 
still-open algebra book and tiptoed 
up the front stairs to her room. She 
drew a low chair to the window and 
sat looking out across the fields to 
the tall fir trees of the distant hills. 
Once her eyes grew suspiciously 
moist, that might have been caused 
by the vision of the khaki clad Girl 
Scout, marching, marching at the 
head of a drum and bugle corps, or 
it might have been the image of a 
little girl in a wheel chair who kept 
constantly appearing in the midst 
of the other vision. 

At supper, Louise was unusually 
quiet. Once she interrupted the con- 
versation. “Would you care terribly, 
daddy and mother, if I didn’t win 
out to-night?” Then going on be- 
fore they remonstrated, “I’m sure 
it wouldn’t be too late to get a bugle. 
Nearly all my crowd are buglers you 
know and we could practice to- 
gether.” Her father looked at her 
mother, a puzzled expression on his 
face. He couldn’t understand his 
daughter. A month of excited long- 
ing and practice toward a goal—now 
indifference. She was beyond his 
comprehension. 

She was also beyond the compre- 
hension of Miss Fullonton at the try- 
out that night. Many rumors the 
Scout Captain had heard, she herself 
had seen Louise’s prowess as a drum 
major. That night the girl mystified 
her. At her entrance she asked about 
the price of a bugle and bugle les- 
sons and appeared strangely uncon- 
cerned as to the outcome of the try- 
out. Then, in the final test, her every 
motion was faulty, uncertain, even 
her posture was imperfect. There 
was a strange conflicting air about 
her. She seemed to be restraining 
her physical self from the interest 
and spirit which her face failed to 
repress. There could be only one 
decision. Joan was vitally interested. 
Joan held herself straight, unfalter- 
ing. Joan was chosen drum major 
of Troops A and B. 

If Miss Fullonton had had the far- 
seeing power of an oracle she might 
have understood. First she should 
have overheard the conversation when 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays in 
the world, as well as the most 
popular plays for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalog describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl Scout 
play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 


which originally appeared in Toe Amzn- 
1caN Girt. The price is 30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38thSt. 
New York City 








PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
58,000 
Different Plays of all Publishers. 
Assortment in the orld. 
25c. to $10 each, 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 
Publishers 
11B East 14th St. New York City 


Largest 














THE PRIZE PLAYS 
of the Drama League of Chicago especially 
adapted to presentation by girl’s groups are: 
“The Queen of Hearts.” How the Knave stole 
the Queen’s tarts and the dire predicament in 
which he found himself. And, for older girls: 
“The Blue Prince” and “The Golden Birds.” 
Each, thirty-five cents a copy, postpaid. 
OLD TOWER PLAYS 
1221431 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 








PINS AND RINGS 


FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in geld, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 














JENKINS 
GN EMBLEMS } 
Na CATALOG FREE 
v showing many de- Sterling Si 
PIN signs. Medals of Hh Sthoel Rane ~~ 
AG200--35¢ ea. every kind. Askfor $7.50 for 6: $12 per 
$4 per dozen special quotations doz. 


on Pennants for outings and clubs. 
M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 














sonal belongings with our Premier 
LOSS: Washproof Name Tapes. They are 

neat, indelible, inexpensive, iden- 
tifving. Indispensable in home, school, 
camp, hospital, etc. Samples and descrip- 
tive circulars sent free. Address Premier 
Novelty Works, Box 40G, West Farms 
Station, New York. 


AVOID Safeguard your laundry and per- 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 


These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 


(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 


105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 











Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 

equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 

iust as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 
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no end of Girl Scouts— 
fun with SONG-O- 
PHONES. To play them 
is as easy as talking or 
humming. Marvelous in- 
struments that reproduce 
the stirring tones of brass 
band instruments. Nota 
single lesson necessary. 
You play at once. Organ- 
ize Girl Scout bands Give concerts, 
dances, entertainments. Earn money. Go 
von hikes, playing as you go. SONG-O- 
|'.LONES blend beautifully with singing. 
They cost very little. FREE—Write to- 
cay for free catalog that tells you all 
about SONG-O-PHONES. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
548-BB Wythe Ave., Brocklyn, N. Y. 











7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


At GIMBELS 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Scout Service 
Philadelphia 














Louise called her mother into her 
room. 

“Mother, I couldn’t have with- 
drawn as late as this. It wouldn’t 
have seemed like a real victory to 
Joan.” 

Then again Miss Fullonton should 
have seen with Louise’s eyes, two 
months later, at the first public ap- 
pearance of the drum and bugle 
corps. It was immediately after the 
first march the hall was still ringing 
from the stirring notes. There was 
much applause and many sounds of 
admiration for the whole corps and 
especially its quiet, efficient leader. 
Louise, from her place in the front 
rank of buglers had at last found 
whom she sought in the sea of faces 
before her. Joan’s little sister was 
bending forward in her seat, her lips 
parted from surprise and wonder, 
her eyes, shining with joy and pride, 
fixed on her sister. By her side was 
Joan’s grandfather, wearing his old 
blue uniform. In his face were the 
reawakened memories of bugle calls 
of long ago. 

It was time for a second selection. 
Joan straightened. She raised her 
baton, “Attention! Play!” Louise, 
firm and sure, with a great joy surg- 
ing over her, bent all her spirit and 
energy to the command. 

THE END 


THE CAMOUFLAGE OF NATURE 
(Continued from Page 18) 
almost colorless and what is more 
he will be semi-transparent if you 
place him so the light can shine 
through him. What becomes of the 

color? Nobody knows. 

The more you study protective 
color schemes in nature the more they 
will astonish you and very soon you 
will find many very mystifying 
things that you cannot even guess 
the answer to. 








Ext ComMaANbDo. 








PASS YOUR SEWING TEST BY 


Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and—Save Money 








Size 10 
Long Coat’....... $2.75 
Short Coat & Skirt 3.75 
Skirts, Extra ..... 1.50 
BOOMS 5 éccc ccs 1.50 





With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


12 14 16 18 
$2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 


lapels are given FREE 


Manufactured by M. M. Anderson, Jamaica, N. Y. 


ON SALE AT GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 


Material all cut out. Illus- 
38 40 42 
$3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
4.25 4.25 4.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.50 1.50 1.50 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 
$1.50 


Approx, 

head 

measurement Size 
207% _ SAR ee ret! 6% 
MEME oT wrccakne cnesuaeeees 6% 
Eee S Gene bhineu-wteeinkee 7 
RRS er eee rene 74s 
Mt” "5 606s Cee wees 74 
Se? © “Kedeteia wea eel 7*3 
St  gknatan dpeeeeee et 7% 
Be. nit aes ide anew mene 75% 
GE." <ehtah Dhak tema maces coe 7% 
241 77% 
Beth) és ae ees enwernsen 8 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
Hats are not returnable. Be sure 
to give correct size when ordering. 
































LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND 
READY MApDE SKIRT SUIT 
” nan Reapy Mabe 
nagy - vel hap a 2 Size 10 to 18..........$4.50 
ee SE OS Miva s 2 ocr os — Size 38 to 42.......... 5.00 
READY TO SEW READY TO SEW 
a eee Sk 275 aS rr 
Size 38 tO 48s.65.0.05. B25 RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE Size 38 to 42.......... 4.25 
ok ee 2 Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $6.00 Junior Sizes 15 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 POP xisccsss 10.50 
Poncho (45x72)....... $3.25 
Official Price List of Flags 
Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
S1zE MATERIAL PRICE Price PRICE FOR 
EE cin sen ES ARs ce ea ceikueel $2.70 SIzE MATERIAL EacH LETTERING 
RR MRE os. dicen Ssaceetuscasauseeeescacns Soe a Lanes: 250 10c per letter 
a Evbricnetnaerbeacemaneintiogans 4.50 a oe — ee 
— <_< ft eee 4.50 2%x4 ft. Wool ........------. 4.00 15¢c 
TROOP PENNANTS Se ae 5.50 20c ' 
Lettered with any Troop No................+:: $1.50 , 
Se. Te Akcakeesesveuus 8.00 20c 
STAFFS Paaade me 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- PO FE co neni beck Akaka eer ane eee $1.25 
tee aaa ane 50 Includes : 
tmxT & Jointed with I ie gb aoe ance Od 4.90 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft. Staff 
Lin an 7  jJouted walk Soeer.............- 3.40 ; ae a aaa 
G. S. Emblem, Separate..........--..-+-0+++: 3.60 1 pr. Semaphore Flags Heavy web carrying case 
Eagle Emblem—separate.............--+----0++ 2.50 a a eee os 60 
Spear Emblem—separate..............+s00000+5 1.50 — M ae . ad Flag-staff, _? wee...» oo 
EE on canon bcd des ennccrennaacecs 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair............ 75 
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|1 Scout Sweaters 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 


SLIP-ON MODEL Price 


| a 
Larger sizes (to order) .. ee 


SWEATER COAT 


RI NIN, BR inseninsecssneninoe aides snensenecetan $7.50 
Larger sizes (to order). 2 ........... 8.50 





Official Outdoor Uniforms 


Middy, sizes 10 to 42............. 
Skirt (R. M.), sizes 10 to 18 
Me RO sects 


Bloomers, sizes 10 to 42......00...00...0-0.. A 
(Made of Official Girl Scout Khaki) 


(Please Order by Size) 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York Citv 

















